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SOME CHARLES D’ORLEANS FRAGMENTS 


In the most recent and scholarly edition of the English poems 
of Charles d’Orleans,1 Dr. R. Steele discusses the relation of the 
autograph MS of the English poems, Harley MS 682 (which 
includes the corrections made by Charles himself), to the frag- 
ments of a contemporary finished copy of the poems, known only 
by two detached leaves in Bodleian MS Hearne K. 42.? In the 
margins of the Harley MS are various sequences of numbers; the 
sixth of these line counts, Dr. Steele believes, is that ‘by which 
payment was made, at a rate of 70 lines a penny to the transcriber 
of the finished copy of which the Hearne fragments formed part.’ * 
That the scribe of these Bodleian fragments was copying from the 
Harley text is clear by his misreading in Roundel 10 of 1. 3271. 
‘In hir he shalle se so gret and hvug larges’—where hvug is 
inserted above the line and after the word larges—is transcribed 
as ‘In hir he [shal] se a gret and larges hugi.’ The result of this 
error is that the regular rhyme scheme of the roundel abbaab 
(b—maystres, larges, gladnes) is destroyed (abaaab: a—eye, hugi, 
goodly, trewly). But the Bodleian scribe generally copied correctly, 


+ Robert Steele, The English Poems of Charles of Orleans (Early English 
Text Society, 215, 220, London, 1941, 1946). 

*Summary Catalogue No. 15161, fols. 261-4. The four items, Roundels 
9, 10, 15, 16—Nos. 403, 4120, 2198, 2457 in Carleton Brown and Rossell 
Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943)— 
have been printed by Philip Bliss, Reliquiae Hearnianae (London, 1857, 
repr. 1869) I. 265-269; and by Emil Hausknecht, “ Vier Gedichte von 
Charles d’Orleans,” Anglia, xvmt (1895), 445-447. At the head of the leaves 
there are notes (? in Hearne’s hand): ‘Two old Love Songs I know not 
who the Author. Perhaps Chaucer’ and ‘ Two ther (sic) Love Songs Per- 
haps also by Chaucer.’ 

* Steele, op. cit., p. Xvii. 
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for example, ll. 3269 and 3270, which have revisions inserted above 
the lines, and 1. 3360 which, in the Harley MS, is written in the 
margin. 

The correctness of Dr. Steele’s conclusion is further confirmed 
by two other detached vellum leaves which appear to be part of 
the same MS previously known only by the Bodleian poems. These 
two leaves are in the folder of miscellaneous fragments in the 
Cambridge University Library designated as Additional MS 2585— 
at one time they had been catalogued with another box of frag- 
ments, Additional MS 4047 (Item 20). Their survival resembles 
that of the Bodleian leaves: they were employed as binding leaves 
for a printed book, in this case, the Sphaera Ioannis de Sacro Bosco 
(Paris, 1561), C. U. L. M-11-62. Like the Bodleian leaves, they, 
too, are still stained round the margins where they had been pasted 
down under the leather binding. At some early date the bound 
“finished copy ” of the Orleans poems must have been cut up to 
provide strengthening end leaves for binding of printed books, for 
the ends of some lines are defective (ll. 2089, 2097, 2105, 3211, 
3216). Each cut leaf was then reversed, so that the original recto, 
because of the holes where it was bound to the printed book, seemed 
to be the verso. The Bodleian leaves are similarly reversed, so that 
Roundel 10 was taken by Hausknecht as appearing on a recto and 
preceding Roundel 9.* 

There is evidence that the four Cambridge texts are copied from 
the Harley MS and are from the same volume as the Hearne texts. 
For example, Balade 59 in Harley MS 682 occupies fol. 40", but 
one line has run over to fol. 40%; Balade 60 is written on fol. 40°, 
and its concluding quatrain is on fol. 41". In the Cambridge leaf, 
the same arrangement obtains, and Balade 60 consequently lacks 
the concluding four lines. Roundels 5 and 6 in both the Harley 
and Cambridge MSS follow each other in this order, and are 
written (as are the Bodleian roundels) one poem each on the 
bottom half of the page. There are 30 or 31 lines faintly ruled in 
red across the page, and the roundels commence on 1. 16; the space 
above is presumably left blank for the possible addition of music. 
In the Harley MS the pages for the roundels (fols. 61'-109") are 
clearly marked for 31 lines. The rulings in the Bodleian MS, be- 
cause it is in much poorer condition, are not visible. In both Cam- 


*In Harley MS, Roundel 9 appears on fol. 65 recto, and Roundel 10 on 
fol. 65 verso. 
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bridge and Bodleian MSS the initial letters are carefully rubri- 
eated.° Again, the Cambridge scribe has incorporated the correc- 
tion in Harley Balade 59, 1. 2072, where and in all and foon has 
been emended by writing and over are. 

The Cambridge leaves match the Bodleian. Their size is similar: 
as cut, 121mm by 167mm, and 98-100 mm by 163-167 mm in 
the Bodleian. The handwriting and vermilion rubrication appear 
identical. Madan dated the Bodleian leaves circa 1430 to 1440; 
but if the Harley MS is dated 1440, the Cambridge-Bodleian hand, 
which is surely contemporary (with somewhat more flourishes in 
the capitals), can best be dated near 1450. Final confirmation of 
the relationship can be seen in the slight orthographical changes 
made by the scribe in copying. He generally tended to change the 
Harley y (final) into ¢ (or occasionally e), 7 into e, & into c, and 
gh into g.. Thus Harley spellings are changed in both the Bodleian 
and Cambridge texts: 
goodly H: goodli B 3258, C 3197; lady H: ladi B 3270; verry H: verri C 
3208; wisshith H: wissheth B 3252; nevir H: neuer B 3278; lyvith H: 
leueth C 3216; karfulle H: carful B 3340; kan H: can C 2075; wikkid H: 
wicked B 3251; karkas H: carkas C 2091; myght H: my3t B 3367; right 
H: ry3t B 3354; bright H: brizt C 2094; streight H: streizt B 3254; nygh 
H: ny3ze C 2086. 


The existence of these two fragments has been known for some 
time, but has not been made public: for example, in the envelope 
with the texts is a transcription (with some inaccuracies) in the 
hand of Henry Bradshaw. 

The four items in the Cambridge fragments correspond to Balades 
59 and 60, and Roundels 5 and 6 of the Harley MS.’ The line 
numbering follows Steele’s edition. There are no difficulties in the 
texts, and they are presented herewith exactly as they appear in 
the MS. 


5 In the Cambridge MS, Balades 59 and 60 have the initial letter of each 
stanza rubricated, ll. 2054, 2063, 2070, 2078; and 2082, 2090, 2108; 
Roundels 5 and 6 are rubricated at ll, 3194, 3198, 3200, 3201, 3202, 3206, 
3207; and 3208, 3212, 3214, 3215, 3216, 3220, 3221. 

*The Harley MS measures somewhat larger because the pages have not 
been cut: 196mm by 140mm. Dr. Steele, op. cit., p. xv, notes that some 
gatherings (r, parts of g, q, and s) have been rouletted for use “in a small 
folio shape.” 

*™ Brown and Robbins, Index, Nos. 264, 816, 3142, 2449. 
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Balade 59 
Alone am y and will to be allone fol. 1 
Alone withouten pleser or gladnes 2055 


Alone in care to sigh and grone 

Alone to waile the deth of my mastres 

Alone whiche sorow will me neuer cesse 

Alone I curse the lyf y do endure 

Alone this fayntith me my gret distres 2060 
Alone y lyue an ofcast creature 


Alone am y moost wofullest begon 

Alone forlost in paynfull wildirnesse 

Alone withouten whom to make my mone 

Alone my wrecchid case for to redresse 2065 
Alone thus wandre y in heuenes 

Alone so wo worth myn aduenture 

Alone to rage this thinkith me swetnes 

Alone y lyue an ofcast creature 


Alone deth com take me here anoon 2070 
Alone that dost me dure so moche distres 

Alone y lyue my frendis all and foon 

Alone to die thus in my lustynes 

Alone most welcome deth to thi rudenes 

Alone that worst can pete lo mesure 2075 
Alone com on I bide but the doutles 

Alone y lyue an ofcast creature 


Alone of woo I haue take suche excesse 
Alone that phisik nys ther me to cure 


Alone I lyue that willith hit were lesse 2080 

Alone y lyue an ofcast creature fol. Iv 
Balade 60 

For dedi lif my lyvi deth y wite fol. 1¥ 


ffor ese of payne in payne of ese I die 

ffor lenght of woo woo lengtith me so lite 

That quyk y dye and yet as ded lyue y 2085 
Thus ny3e a fer y fele the fer ys ny3e 

Of thing certayn that y vneertayn seche 

Which is the deth sith deth hath my ladi 

O wooful wrecche o wrecche lesse onys thi spa[che] 


O gost format yeld up thi breth attones 2090 
O carkas faynt take from this lif thi flizt 

O bollid hert forbrest thu with thi grones 

O mestid ey3en whi faile ye not your si3t 

Syn deth allas hath tane my ladi bri3zt 

And left this world withoute on to her leche 2095 
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To lete me lyue ye do my gret vnri3t 
O wooful wrecche o wrecche lesse onys thi s[peche] 


What is this lif a lefe or dede y lede 

Nay certis deth in lijf ys lyklynes 

ffor thowh y fayne me port of lustihede 2100 
Yet inward lo it sleith me my distres 

ffor fro me fledde is ioy and all gladnes 

That y may say in all this world so reche 

As y is noon of payn and heuenes 


O wooful wrecche O wrecche lesse onys thi [speche] 2105 
Roundel 5 

Syn that y haue a nounparalle mastres fol. 2r 

The whiche hath hool my seruyce and myn hert 3195 


I schal be glad for any gref or smert 

To serue hire in hire goodli lustynes 

ffor now y trust to haue doutles 

More ioye then ther be stechis in my shert 
Syn that 3200 
The whiche 

Thowh to envious hit be heuynes 

And sorow gret to doon hem prike and stert 

Yet be my trouth when that y me aduert 


Ther displesere hit is my gret gladnes 3205 
Syn that 
The whiche 
Roundel 6 
O god how that she lokith verri faire fol. 2¥ 
The goodli swete my verri hertis blis 
That for the grace the whiche than in hire is 3210 


To eueri wight hir prais doth new repair[e] 
Who is it he that koude hit lo contrarie 
ffor hir bewte reneweth ay y-wys 
O god how 
The goodli 3215 
She hath no pere sche leueth withouten e[yre] 
Of all the faire y except noon as this 
ffor in hir loo ther nys oon poynt amys 
Tys a dere hert worth a thousand payre 
O god how 
The goodli 3220 


2077 MS oftcast 
RosseLtt Hore Rossins 


The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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A FOOL TO HENRY VIII AT LINCOLN’S INN: 
‘LOBBE, THE KYNGES FOOLE’ 


Where medieval fools, on the whole, remain anonymous, the 
Renaissance men in motley ecquired something of the notoriety of 
a Hollywood comedian. In England this change seems to have 
taken place much later than in Italy, or France and Germany, and 
the ending of the War of the Roses very likely (as Miss Welsford 
suggests) ? “made it possible to develop the lighter side of court 
life, and the royal account-books show that the Tudor monarchs 
were as plentifully provided with fools as were the French Kings in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” We know of the fools of 
Henry VII: Mr. Martin and Mr. John.? Mr. Martin was retained 
by Henry VIII, and some twenty years later there are records of 
Henry’s employment of Sexton and Patch, both of whom had at- 
tendants.* Numerous accounts and anecdotes (of varying credi- 
bility) are told of Will Somers, the most famous fool of Henry 
VIII *—he obviously was familiar and important at Court, and 
after having been a fool to at least three monarchs he died in 1560. 
Even St. Thomas More, like Cardinal Wolsey and many others, re- 
tained his own fool—Henry Patterson.°® 

But as both Welsford and Swain have pointed out, very little is 
known of the status or dress of the English court-fool at this time, 
and the anonymous Epytaphye of Lobe the Kynges foole, which may 
refer to a fool of Henry VIII, is of considerable interest in both 


regards. 
O lobbe Lobe, on thy dowle God have mercye, 
For as Petre ys princeps apostolorum, 
Soo to the may be sayd clerlye, 
Of alle foolys that ever was stultus stultorum. 
Sure thy dowle ys yn regna polorum ... 


1Enid Welsford, The Fool (London: Faber & Faber, 1935), p. 158; 
ch. vii, ‘The Court-Fool in England,’ and ch. vi, ‘The Court-Fool of the 
Renaissance.’ 


Ibid. 

® Ibid., and Barbara Swain, Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (Columbia Univ. Press, 1932), pp. 55-7, 158 ff. 

* Welsford, op. cit., pp. 165-70. 

5 Ibid., p. 161. 
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The losse of the, Lobe, maketh many sorye, 
Thou3he ytt be nott alle for thyn awn sake, 
Butt the kyng and the quene thou madyst so merye, 
With the many good pastimes that thou dydes make... . 


Thow wast a foole, withowten fraude, 
Shapte and borne of very nature, 
Of alle good foolys to the may be laude... 


Thow wast nother Erasmus nor Luter, 
Thow dydes medle no forther then thy potte! 
Agaynst hye matters thou wast noo dysputer, 
Among the Innocentes electe was thy lotte! ... 


Tyt Apguyllamys, prepare his obsequi, 
Nature constrenyth yow to doo hym good, 
The mad ladye Apylton offer the masse penye, 
And as chefe moerner yn your own folys hode. .. . 


This ‘epytaphye’ “reflects an affectionate appreciation of his 
qualities, while it shows as well how the jester was the symbol both 
of the fool-condemned and the fool-tolerated.”* There are two 
things to be noted: first, it is stated that he is a natural, not an 
artificial fool, and this is a distinction frequently made in English 
literature ; ® and, while little pertaining to dress is specified, line 4 
of stanza 5 mentions his ‘ folys hode.’ ® 


* James O. Halliwell-Phillips, Nugae Poeticae (London, 1844), pp. 44-6; 
printed in full by Swain, op. cit., pp. 56-7, and in part by Welsford, op. cit., 
p. 158. 

* Swain, op. cit., p. 56. 

® See Welsford, op. cit., p. 159: “ Patch, we are told was ‘a natural fool,’ 
Somers ‘an artificial fool,’ a distinction which is constantly drawn in 
English literature.” 

* Regarding the dress of a fool, reference should be made to the entry 
on ‘ my lordes vice or dissarde’ in A. Feuillerat’s Documents Relating to the 
Revels at Court in the lime of King Edward VI and Queen Mary (The 
Loseley Manuscripts), Materialen zur Kunde des alt. Engl. Dramas, xliv 
(Louvain, 1914), p. 79, with its itemizing and description of the three 
‘sutes.’ This is some years later than the period under discussion, and 
occurs in the Accounts, Lord of Misrule, from December 24, 1551, to 
January 6, 1551/2, following after the appareling of “the seide George 
fferys lorde of mysrule his retynewe and trayne .. .” and after the sub- 
heading “ Apparrell with the furnyture garnyshynge & makynge therof and 
certen newe stuffe bowghte for ye same beside certen owte of ye store 


prepared & made for... .” 
In the above entry, it is to be noted, the dress provides for a cap-in two 
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The date of this anonymous poem is uncertain, Halliwell- 
Phillips adds (in his note on this piece) “that in styling him fool 
to the ‘ bluff king Harry,’ I am authorised by no other authority 
than the date of the MS. The mention of ‘ the mad ladye Apylton’ 
may perhaps decide the question.”?° One can assume that the 
terminus a quo of this epitaph, because of the reference to Luther, 
is not earlier than 1517 and more probably 1518 or 1519. This 
should reinforce Halliwell-Phillips’ conjecture as to the date, and 
help identify Lobe as the fool of Henry VIII. 

In the Records of Lincoln’s Inn, for S. Martin’s Eve, 1516, one 
reads that it is 


Granted that ‘ Lobbe le Folet’ may have tunic, hose and boots [? botular] 
from the Treasurer of the Inn, to be paid for by the Treasurer. . . .™ 


While this entry is of some value in establishing Lobbe as the proper 
name of the Fool,’* as well as giving a description of his dress, the 
following entries are of even greater interest because they give fur- 
ther indication of the accepted status of the fool at Lincoln’s Inn 
(though it is not yet possible to say exactly what that status is), 
together with some further details of his garb: 


Christopher Perne, the Steward, craves allowance of £4 13s . . . and for 
Lobbe, 8d., namely, from S. Anne’s day to All Saints’ day, 1517.7* (Note 
that this covers a three-month period.) 


of the suits and a hood in one. One should note the equivalence of ‘ vice or 
dissarde.’ 

For further discussion, see Welsford, op. cit., pp. 121-4, 211-2, 232, 334; 
and E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1, 384-9, 405-7. 

1° Op. cit., p. 71. 

11 The Records of Lincoln’s Inn: The Black Books, 1, 180. On the same 
page: “ Holles is warned to come to the next Council to answer for wound- 
ing Lobbe. . . .” 

12Tt is quite possible that Lobbe is a generic name for a fool and not 
the proper name of this particular fool. One must consider this possibility, 
and, with it, the meaning noted in the NED (sb. 2,2): A country bumpkin; 
a clown, lout. Now dial. (Notes uses in 1533, 1550.) 

Yet one finds it hard to understand why, if this were so, other usages 
as a generic name would not be known. And the address of the ‘ epytaphye’ 
quoted above seems to be to an individual of that name, else the plays of 
‘lobe Lobe’ would lose their effect. 

18 Black Books, 1, 184. 
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(Accounts of the Treasurer, 1516-7) 


Allowances: . . . 4s for 6 yards of cloth for the Fool [pre fatuo]; 9d. for 
‘canves’ for the Fool; 16d. for making a gown for the Fool. . . .** 

There is this entry in the accounts of the Steward for 1517-18: (allow- 
ances) “. . . and the scullion [liva]* at 8d. per week, namely, from the 
Sunday after All Saints’ Day to S. Hilary’s Day.” [Footnote: * Perhaps 
the Fool is meant.] Black Books, 1, 186. Note that this is at the same 
rate as the allowance for 1517 and that it begins where that allowance 
stopped, All Saints’ Day, 1517. For the phrase ‘fools of the kitchen,’ see 
Welsford, op. cit., p. 161, and Heywood’s Witty and Witless, where Jerome 
points out that fools usually do drudgery in the kitchen. 


It seems reasonable to assume that the Lobbe at the Court of 
Henry VIII and the Lobbe at Lincoln’s Inn are one and the same. 
It has not been noted elsewhere, to my knowledge, that there was a 
fool at any of the Inns of Court at this time,”® and the existence of 
one fool (at least at Lincoln’s Inn) carries one step further the 
parallel between the French Basoche and the English Inns of Court; 
there are other parallels (particularly with respect to entertainment 
and dramatic activities) which I intend to develop separately. And, 
in addition to Lobbe, there are other links between the Court of 
Henry VIII and the Inns of Court (particularly with respect to 
revels and the lords of misrule) : I hope to deal with these links in 


future studies.?® 
R. J. ScHorck 


Cornell University 


WHO MEANT LICENCE WHEN THEY CRIED LIBERTY? 


Milton’s “ divorce sonnets,” Nos, XI and XII, are usually taken 
as attacks upon the Presbyterians who rejected the radical proposals 
Milton had advanced in his divorce tracts, The sonnets are re- 
garded as the hurt retorts of a man, “ whose allies of yesterday had 


14 Tbid., 1, 184. 

** Welsford, op. cit., pp. 198 ff., has indicated the general nature of the 
origin and development of the ‘ Lord of Misrule,’ the ‘ Abbot of Unreason,’ 
and the ‘ Prince of Fools,’ who is none other than the traditional mock- 
king-clown, 

*° Cf. ‘Sir Thomas More and Lincoln’s Inn Revels,’ Philological Quarterly, 

cix (1950), pp. 426-30, and ‘ Satire of Wolsey in Heywood’s Play of Love,’ 

€ Q, exevi (1951), pp. 112-14. 
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rejected his strange application of faith in freedom.” + But another 
interpretation is possible on the basis of evidence noted by Masson in 
1873 ? but not applied to the sonnets. 

Sonnet No. XII has been frequently printed with a title, “On 
the Detraction which followed upon My Writing Certain Treatises.” 
In the Cambridge Manuscript this title appears in Milton’s hand- 
writing, but the word Detraction has been heavily crossed out, and 
when the sonnet first appeared in print in the 1673 edition, the 
whole title was omitted. The crossed out word and the deletion of 
the title could indicate that Milton had in mind a broader applica- 
tion for the sonnet than simply an aswer to the “ detraction ” which 
followed the appearance of the divorce tracts.° 


I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of antient libertie, 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of Owles and Cuckoos, Asses, Apes and Doggs. 


The “barbarous noise,” of course may be the detractions of the 
Westminster Presbyterians and such baseless rumors as that Milton 
had three wives living when he wrote the tracts on divorce.* 

But one wonders how appropriate “ Owles, Cuckoos, Asses, and 
Doggs ” is to Westminster Presbyterians. Milton compares their 
action, if it is theirs, to that of some rustics in Ovid: 


As when those hinds that were transformed into frogs 
Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny... . 


Latona, with her children Diana and Appollo, had stopped at a 
lake to drink (Diana is appropriate to the chastity of which Milton 
writes in his pieces on divorce, and perhaps Appollo may have some 
pertinence to the tracts as literature). But some hinds (rustica 
turba) soiled the pool, leaping about for pure meanness. For 
punishment they were turned into frogs.® Milton goes on: 


1J. 8. Smart, The Sonnets of Milton (Glasgow, 1921), 67. 

® Life of Milton (London, 1873), m1, 186-93. 

* Detractions there certainly were. See Masson, loc. cit. and Iv, 530; 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, eds. W. D. Macraye and H. D. 
Coxe (London, 2869), 1, 372; Milton’s Judgment of Martin Bucer, Columbia 
ed. Iv, 12; William Prynne, Twelve Considerable Serious Questions Touching 
Church Discipline (London, 1644). 

‘Mrs. Sadlier to Roger Williams. See Masson Iv, 530. 

5 Metamorphoses, VI, 331-81. 
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But this is got by casting Pearl to Hoggs; 
That bawle for freedom in their senceless mood 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry libertie. 


The “ Pearl ” might be called a characteristic Miltonic reference to 
his own divorce tracts. But who are the “ Hoggs”? The Presby- 
terians? Perhaps. But from the evidence submitted below it is 
possible to conclude that those “ That bawle for freedom in their 
senceless mood” seem more like the lunatic fringe of the Inde- 
pendents, “ And still revolt when truth would set them free,” those 
who go beyond what Milton advocated. “Licence” is not a word 
usually associated with Presbyterians and Scots. 

Thomas Edward’s Gangraena, or a catalogue and Discovery of the 
Errours, Heresies, Blasphemtes, and Pernicious Practices of the 
Secretaries of this Time . . . London, 1644, was one of the books 
which contains a detraction of the divorce tracts, Edward was 
biased, unfair and frequently ridiculously exaggerated. But he does 
not seem to have invented whole incidents. Edwards records that a 
Mrs. Attaway, “the mistress of all the she-preachers of Coleman 
Street,” had been seduced by reading Milton on divorce, She told 
“two gentlemen of the Inns of Court, civil and well-disposed men ” 
the account which Edward relates. 


. she spoke to them of Milton’s Doctrine of Divorce, saying it was a 
point to be considered of, and that she, for her part, would look more into 
it, for she had an unsanctified husband that did not walk in the way of 
Sion, nor speak the language of Canan. 


Acting, according to Edwards, upon Milton’s doctrine, she left her 
unsanctified husband, who was away in the army besides, and 
married William Jenney, another lay preacher who was also married. 
Edwards quotes a letter Jenney is supposed to have written his 
deserted wife. 

I thought good to write you these few lines to tell you that . . . you have 
been to me rather a disturber of my body and soul than a meet help for me. 


. And for looking for me to come to you again, I shall never come 
to you again any more. 


The suffering Mrs. Jenney’s letter is also quoted, but she seems to 
have been deserted nevertheless. For Mrs. Attaway was so persua- 
sive that she convinced Jenney that he should never die and that 
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they should elope to Jerusalem in order that they might set the 
city in repair for the anticipated arrival of all the saints.® 

Masson, following Edwards and Baillie, concludes that there 
were others besides the Attaways and Jenneys, that there was 
actually a sect of “ divorcers.”* Mrs. Attaway, one of the General 
or Arminian Baptists, was apparently uneducated and belonged to 
a social and economic level considerably different from that of 
Milton.® 

It seems likely that the Attaways and the Jenneys are the “ Hoggs 
that bawl for freedom ” and wish license not liberty. One need not 
insist upon such an identification—the books and sermons of the 
Presbyterians may be indeed a “ barbarous noise.” The virulence 
of the controversy of the 1640’s was great; even so, “ Hoggs,” 
“ Owles,” “Cuckoos,” “ Asses,” “Apes and Doggs” seem more 
likely epithets for the Coleman Street preachers than for Presby- 
terians, whom Milton mentions by name in Sonnet XI and in “ On 
the New Forcers of Conscience.” Whoever they are, they are com- 
pared to Ovid’s rustica turba (rustic throng) ; Milton’s translation 
is “ hinds,” who we may assume were basely ignorant. 

In 1654 Leo Van Aitzema wrote Milton wishing the “ book on 
Divorce” translated into Dutch. Milton replies: “I should my- 
self have preferred that you had it translated into Latin.” And the 
reason he gives seems to indicate that he was fully aware of the 
treatment given his work by the Coleman Street preachers, “.. . 
because I know only too well how the common rout usually receive 
uncommon opinions, through my experience in the case of these 
books.” ® 

The other “ divorce sonnet,” No. XI, is admittedly satire of the 


* Pt. II, 31, 32, 115; Pt. III, 25-27. See Masson mz, 189-93. 

™Masson, 111, 192; Edwards’ Gangraena, Pt. III, 187; Robert Baillie, 
Disuasive form the Erours of the Time (London, 1646), Pt. III, 100, 122-23. 

* Robert Barclay, The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Com- 
‘monwealth (London, 1879). 157. 

® Letter 16. C. E., x11, 71-73. At college in his First Academic Ezercise he 
was already certain that “... the approval of . . . few is more precious 
to me than the countless hosts of the ignorant.” In Ad Patrem, at Horton, 
he had written “...I am a part of the gifted throng. ... I shall not 
mix obscurely with the dull rabble.” And in 1637 in his letter to Diodati 
he praises his friend as “. . . one who spurns the base opinion of common 
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semi-illiterate stall reader who balks at the Greek title Tetrachordon, 
who nevertheless has no trouble with the Celtic names from the 
North, Gordon, Colkitto, MacDonald, Galasp. These are Scotch 
names, but as Smart points out, “It is the scholar and stylist who 
speaks, not the politician.” 2° And so it is with “The New Forcers 
of Conscience.” If Gangraena Edwards is called “ shallow,” Milton 
is not the only scholar who has found him so. “ Mere A, S. and 
Rutherford” survive to us chiefly in Milton’s scorn. Moreover 
“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large ” is certainly a bit of 
scholarly etymology. Why then, when there is evidence to point to 
another interpretation, should we prefer one which shows Milton in 
Sonnet XII as a petty, spiteful man turning upon his former allies 
in hurt vituperation, especially when such epithets as “ Hoggs,” 
“ Cuckoos,” “ Asses,” “Apes and Doggs,” coupled with Licence, 
seem accurate designations for the fanatics of Coleman Street ? 

Milton is still praising Presbyterian Fairfaxe in Sonnet XV, in 
which he refers to Scotland as the “fals North,” and he was to 
praise him again in The Second Defence. No doubt when Milton 
wrote the “divorce sonnets” he had turned against the Scotch 
Presbyterians, as had other Independents, but he can berate the 
foolish extremists of his own faction, as he was to do later in his 
sonnet to Cromwell. 

NaTHANIEL H. Henry 
University of Richmond 


THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF MOLIERE: SIR WILLIAM 
DAVENANT OR COLONEL HENRY HOWARD 


On rereading the historical commentary of the Playhouse to be 
let I find to my surprise that this comedy which is listed among 
plays performed by the chief competitor of Sir William Davenant, 
Thomas Killegrew, and which up to the late eighteenth century 
was attributed to the pen of Colonel Henry Howard, is now con- 
sidered to be an original play of Sir William Davenant. Both the 
listing among Killigrew’s plays and the attribution to Howard 
have apparently escaped the attention of scholars. In this article I 
intend to present the other side of the record. 


*° Op. cit., 129-30. 
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The question of the authorship of this comedy is of triple impor- 
tance, because the significance of the play itself is threefold: It 
contains the first translation of Moliére in the world;* it has been 
modeled according to a new pattern imported from France, 
Quinault’s Comédie sans Comédie;* and it sets forth on the stage 
the relationships among theatre employees; actors and managers.* 
By attributing such a dramatic melange not to a colonel such as 
Howard but to a top professional such as Davenant, the critics 
debase the latter’s rating as a playwright. 

The Playhouse has been attributed to Davenant mainly on four 
grounds. First, it was included in the folio edition of Davenant’s 
works of 1673. Unfortunately the authority of this edition does 
not rate high, because The Cruelties of the Spaniards in Peru, The 
History of Sir Francis Drake, Brittania Triumphans, Luminalia 
and Salmacida Spolia, all original pieces of Davenant, were omitted 
there, while Coelum Brittannicum, a piece of Carew was included 
by mistake.* Second, according to Maidment and Logan who 
established the thesis of Davenant’s authorship, “ Sir John Suckling 
has made in his ‘ The Sessions of the Poets’ the following lame 
attempt at satire on Sir William Davenant and his ‘ Playhouse to 
be let’:” 


Will. Davenant would fain have been steward o’the court, 
To have fin’d and amere’d each man at his will, 

But Apollo, it seems, had heard a report 

That his choice of new plays did show h’ad no skill. 


Besides, some critics had ow’d him a spite, 
And a little before had made the god fret, 
By letting him know the laureat did write 
That damnable farce, the house to be let.® 


2 André de Mandach, “ Moliére et la Comédie de Moeurs en Angleterre,” 
Essai de Littérature Comparée, (Neuchatel, 1946), pp. 35-44; Comparative 
Literature Studies, XXXI-xxll, p. 2-9, 

?J. W. Lawrence, Pre-Restoration Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 
pp. 193 ff. 

* Dane Farnsworth Smith, Plays about the Theatre in England from the 
Rehearsal in 1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737 (New York, 1936), pp. 7 f. 

*Sr. William D’Avenant Kt., The Works, London, 1673. 

* Sir William D’Avenant, The Dramatic Works, eds. James Maidment and 
W. H. Logan, Edinburgh and London, 1873-74), rv, 7. 
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Now as the Playhouse includes an adaptation of Moliére’s 
Sganarelle of 1660 and could hardly be written before that date, 
it is difficult to imagine how Suckling, who died in 1642, could be 
called as a witness in the matter of its authorship. The stanzas 
quoted above must be apocryphal and the failure of Maidment and 
Logan to indicate their source makes an exact appraisal of its 
documentary value difficult. 

The third and fourth arguments have admittedly more weight: 
Mention is made of a Mrs. Gosnel as the original performer of the 
final catch of Act II, Ah love is a delicate ting! [sic] Now Mrs. 
Gosnel was the maid of Samuel Pepy’s wife until May 28, 1663 
whereupon she entered the company of players directed by Davenant. 
We do not know the company in which she had her first experience, 
before she decided to take up the profession of actress. But let 
us not forget that the Playhouse opens with numerous allusions to 
the long vacation and ends with an epilogue mentioning the absence 
of the severer critics from London at the time of its performance, 
a circumstance which made it an ideal guinea pig play for first 


trials : 
This lanscape of the sea,—but by the way— 
That’s an expression which might hurt our play, 
If the severer critics were in town.® 


More convincing is a manuscript diary of the British Museum, 
Sloane MS 1900, where we find strong evidence in favor of 
Davenant: Dr. Edward Brown mentions seven playhouses of 
London where he saw a number of plays in 1662-1663. Among the 
plays seen in Sir Will. Davenant’s House in Lincoln Inne’s Field 
[sic] we find the Playhouse to bee let [sic]. An examination of the 
handwriting shows that this entry is really Dr. Edward Brown’s. 
It is not impossible however, that he might have placed the name 
of the Playhouse with the wrong group, as it stands last, and because 
he made similar errors on other pages of the same diary, notably 
concerning the ecclesiastical organization of Europe. Because the 
simultaneous existence of seven playhouses in London during the 
Restoration is very improbable according to modern scholarship, 
and because these casual diary notes are disproved by official tax 
bills, they can not be considered paramount in value. 


Ibid., 1v, 104. 
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Let us now examine some legal aspects of the theatrical organi- 
zation of the Restoration in the hope that we may find new data 
on the issues at stake. Each playhouse manager was allotted a 
number of plays, and his own plays are his guaranteed property. 
King Charles II gave additional guarantees for the performance 
of his own plays to Sir Will. Davenant [sic] on December 12, 1660. 
‘It forbids any but D’Avenant’s actors to present these plays, and 
declares that he should also have the right to his own works, 
according to Allardyce Nicoll’s summary.’ If therefore, we should 
find proof that Killegrew, Davenant’s competitor, had to pay taxes 
for the performance of the Playhouse, we can logically conclude that 
this comedy is in no case a play of Sir William. 

In the Dramatic Records Concerning the History of the Restora- 
tion Playhouse , published by Halliwell in London in 1870, we read 
that on the date of November 3, 1663, the Master of Revels, Sir 
Henry Herbert, issued a warrant against Thomas Killegrew, Esq., 
for failure to pay two pounds sterling for a certain play called 
Flora’s Vagaries, and two more pounds sterling for House to be let.® 

Since the preceding warrant of this type was issued on July 23, 
1662, we may consider this date the terminus post quem for its 
performance by Killegrew, and conclude that Playhouse to be let 
was shown in one of Killegrew’s theatres between July 23, 1662 
and November 3, 1663. Being a vacation play, it must have been 
seen either in July-August 1662 or in July-August 1663. Another 
possibility is that the warrant of Sir Henry Herbert was sent to 
Killegrew by clerical error. But The Parson’s Wedding is an 
original play of Thomas Killegrew written during his exile in 
Basel, Switzerland, Richard Rhodes’ Flora’s Vagaries also belonged 
to Killegrew’s players, for we find it on a handlist of plays performed 
before Royalty in his theatre on February 14, 1666.° 

As to the probable author of the Playhouse, he must logically be 
found among the competitors of Davenant in case that the Play- 
house should prove to be a satire on Davenant, on his gallomania, on 
his operatic and on his heroic style. Davenant was a Francophile 


7 Allardyce, Nicoll, History of the Restoration Drama (Cambridge, 1928), 
p- 315. 

* Halliwell, Dramatic Records (Concerning the History of the Restoration 
Playhouse) London, 1870. 

* Nicoll, op. cit., p. 305. 
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who imitated French literary genres, adopted French theatrical atti- 
tudes and liked to translate French plays such as the Valet Maitre. 
He championed the heroic play and later the opera. Now we find 
that in the second act of the Playhouse fun is poked precisely against 
the Francophile elements of London and against gallomania. In 
the third and fourth act, ridicule is thrown on recitative music and 
historical opera, especially on those authored by Davenant. In the 
fifth act, the third hobby of Davenant, heroic drama, is ridiculed. 

Let us read now a specimen of the criticism against Davenant 
and a Davenant-sponsored genre: 


Player: Suppose 
I should not ask, but sing you now a question 
Would you not think it strange? 
And you should instantly sing me the answer; 


Musician: Well, sir, as how? (plays and sings) 


Player: Take out your watch, and tell me, sir, the hour? 
And you reply 
My watch, sir, is at pawn, but ’tis past four. 


Musician: Your heart is good, sir, but y’are an ill mimic 
In music, and your voice does breed some doubt 
Of your virginity.*° 


Since Davenant is known for having taken himself so seriously 
all his life, it is unlikely that after more than twenty years of 
unfaltering efforts in favor of heroic plays and operas he should 
suddenly have started ridiculing them. It is plausible, therefore, 
that the Playhouse came from those people who suffered most from 
Davenant’s recent great success, from the Royal Theatre managed 
by Killegrew and backed financially by Sir Robert Howard, the 
brother of the dramatists Edward and Colonel Henry Howard.** 
As the Playhouse is different in spirit and style from the plays of 
the two former, Sir Robert and Edward, it is not improbable that 
it was authored by Colonel Henry Howard, Lord of the Manor of 
Revesby, whose first extant play it would be. If his authorship 
should become evident, a new name would be added to the list of 
Restoration dramatists with preserved works. 

On opening Morphew Briscoe’s edition of the Duke of Bucking- 


*° Sir William D’Avenant, op. cit., Iv, p. 23. 
* Mandach, op. cit., p. 42. 
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ham’s Rehearsal published in 1717 with a key, I find that the 
suspicions just expressed on the probable authorship of the Play- 
house by Colonel Henry Howard are justified.** This Key of Briscoe 
contains two parts; first, a list of plays of the early Restoration; 
second, a handlist of all passages of these plays to which Bucking- 
ham is supposed to have alluded in his Rehearsal in the humble 
opinion of Morphew Briscoe. Whereas the latter has not always 
met the agreement of modern scholarship, the former has been 
found of indisputable accuracy. In this correct first part we read, 
after the title The Slighted Maid, the name of Sir Robert Stapylton, 
and we know that this entry is exact. After the title The Siege 
of Rhodes, the name of Sir Will. Davenant [sic] appears, and this 
again is found to be correct. After The Conquest of Granada we 
discover the name of John Dryden, the accepted author of this 
play. And after the title Playhouse to be let, we see distinctly a 
mention which we have no reason to disbelieve: By CoLONEL HENRY 
Howarb. 
ANDRE DE MANDACH 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM WALSH’S “IN DEFENCE OF PAINTING” 


Most students of John Dryden and Alexander Pope have diffi- 
culty explaining the high regard in which both held the critical 
ability of William Walsh (1662-1708). Dryden’s statement that 
Walsh was “without flattery . . . the best critic of our nation ”* 
and Pope’s magnificent eulogy ? have both been considered examples 
of what happens when authors draw the arrow of panegyric to the 
head. Such appraisal has not been to the credit of Dryden or Pope. 
There has been, however, persisting uncertainty about the degree to 
which Dryden and Pope were sincere. Although the inter-related 
biographical and critical studies of Freeman, Hooker, Osborn, 
Sherburn, Ward, and Warren * do not treat in detail the critical 


12 Georges Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, The Rehearsal, with Key to the 
Rehearsal by Morphew Briscoe, London 1717. The same, Amsterdam, 1751. 

+ Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (London, 1926), m1, 244. 

2An Essay on Criticism, 1. 729 ff. 

* Phyllis P. Freeman, “ William Walsh’s Letters and Poems in MS Malone 
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work of Walsh, they have reduced somewhat the doubt regarding 
his merit. Indeed, the practice of referring to Walsh as a “ fop” 
and a “beau ”* is less common than it once was. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Walsh’s critical ability is no more clearly 
defined now than it was at the end of the eighteenth century. 

In MS Malone 9, Walsh’s first known tablebook, there appears 
an unpublished critical poem * written in the Horatian manner of 
Roscommon and Mulgrave. The poem was composed—if Phyllis 
P, Freeman’s dating of MS Malone 9 is correct °—in 1686, some 
years before Dryden published his translation of du Fresnoy’s De 
Arte Graphica and his preface, A Parallel of Poetry and Painting 
(1695). Although Walsh’s poem is an early work and although it 
is not in a finished state, it is in good copy and it will indicate some- 
what more clearly his critical thought and abilities at about the 
time that he met Dryden. The poem is printed here for the first 
time : ? the original spelling is retained ; * and all interlinear choices, 
marginal jottings, and other holographic variations are recorded 


in the notes. 
Elegy 26 / In defence of Painting ° 


9,” Bodleian Quarterly Record, vir (1934), 503-7; Phyllis P. Freeman, 
“William Walsh and Dryden: Recently Recovered Letters,” RES, xxIv 
(1948), [195]-202; The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. Edward Niles 
Hooker (Baltimore, 1939-43), 2v.; James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some 
Biographical Facts and Problems (New York, 1940), pp. [210]-17; George 
Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934) ; The Letters 
of John Dryden, ed. Charles E. Ward (Durham, N. C., 1942); Austin 
Warren, Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist (Princeton, 1929). 

‘On the Author of a Dialogue concerning Women, pretended to be writ in 
Defence of the Sex, Folger MS 1072.2 (c. 1691). See also The Critical 
Works of John Dennis, 1, 416, and Mr. Hooker’s note on the misinterpreta- 
tions of Dennis’s statement, 1, 530-31. 

Fols. 46r-47r. 

° RES, xxtv (1948), [195]. 

7™Mr. R. W. Hunt, Keeper of the Western Manuscripts at the Bodleian 
Library, has granted me permission to print this poem. 

* Walsh was not consistent in writing “ye”; I have changed three (ll. 
26, 32, 54) to “ the.” 

® Walsh, following his common practice with the longer poems in MS 
Malone 9, wrote a skeleton design for this poem. This design appears just 
below and to the right of the title: “Nature cant take away her beauty/ 
twould but show her power like/ Caesars forbidding &c:” The “her” 
refers to “ Dorinda” (1. 40) or to art, the powers of which Dorinda illus- 
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Nature works wonderful effects ’tis tru, 

And many rare, mysterious things can do; 

But nothing dos to ful perfection bring, 

Unless kind Art assists it in the thing. 

Art furnishes the Ground with useful seeds, 5 
That otherwise wou’d bring forth only Weeds. 

Art can the faults of crooked Rivers mend, 

And turn them from *® what Nature did intend. 

The Sea which Nature spitefully commands, 

To stop our Traffic ** with all forreign Lands; 10 
By help of Art improves our Sea girt Isle, 

And mends that Commerce *” that it thought to spoil. 

Nature ‘tis tru oft brings us into Love, 

But ’tis by Art we must Successful prove. 

So Nature, except ?* Art will polish it, 15 
Can no more make a Beauty than a Wit. 

Nature to both Materials dos Impart, 

But her Defects must be supplyd by Art. 

A Complete Beauty studys all her Looks, 

With as much care, as Poets do their Books. 20 
She knows what’s fit stil, and employs her thoughts ** 

To show her Virtues, and conceal her faits. 

A Nat’ral Beauty’s like raw flesh to eat, 

Art adds provoking Sauce, and Cooks the Meat.*® 

Those Beautys that no care, nor trouble cost, 25 
Can ne’er be but a Shakespear at the most; ** 

In them their Charms are pity’d, and not lov’d, 

We greive to see it is no more improv’d. 

Like fruitful Ground in an ill Husbands hand, 

Weeds fill ** the place, where useful Grain would stand. 30 


trates. See below, n. 24. “... like/ Caesars forbidding &c: ” is passive 
and should read “. . . like/ Caesars being forbidden” to “. . . march his 
Army back.” See below, Il. 55-58, and n. 32. 

10“ From ” is interlinear; its place is indicated by a caret. 

11 Walsh crossed out his first choice, “Commerce.” “ Traffic” is the 
interlinear second choice. Hereafter, all second or third choices are inter- 
linear unless otherwise indicated. 

12“ Traffic” was Walsh’s first choice. The second choices in lines 10 and 
12 improve the sense. 

18 The first choice was “ unless.” 

14Line 21 is the first line on fol. 46v. 

15 Following this couplet, Walsh started another with “A Nat’ral Beauty 
too must ” and then crossed out the unfinished verse. 

16 Walsh started a following couplet with “ Beauty” and then crossed 


out the word. 
17 Walsh crossed out “grow,” a first choice. The substituted word “ fill 
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If we expect a profit should redound,?* 

We must Manure, and Cultivate the Ground. 

An Artless *® Beauty too will soon decay, 

What Nature gives, Nature will take away. 

Agues, Small Pox or any less disease, 35 
Can ruin all *° such Beautys as they please; 

Then Art starts up, and its great might to show, 

Gives ** a new Colour, and new Smoothness too. 

Th’ Effects ** of this we may with wonder trace,”* 

In the divine Dorinda’s ** matchless face; 40 
Her Beauty she continus ** in its prime, 

And braves the force of Sickness, and of Time. 

Others to Natures hands their Beautys own,** 

She to no other ** but her own alone. 

In vain old Time has at her face a spite, 45 
He shows his Iron Teeth,?* but cannot bite. 


follows in the line. The sense of the rest of the sentence seems to indicate 
that the poem is in first draft. See also n. 9. 

18 “ Redound ” is used in the sense of “ to come back, or again.” 

1°“ Nat’ral ” was Walsh’s first choice. 

20 Ruin all” was Walsh’s third choice; he had tried in order “ take 
away ” and “ disannull.” 

21 “ Gives ” was Walsh’s first choice. An illegible second choice was inter- 
lined and then crossed out. 

*2 Originally “ The great Effects”; Walsh deleted “ great” and the “e” 
to adjust the meter. 

22 Walsh first wrote “with” following “this.” He then crossed out 
“with.” The original would have read: “ Th’ Effects of this with wonder 
we may trace.” 

** Catharine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester (1657-1717), the only child 
of Sir Charles Sedley, the poet, by Catharine, the daughter of John Savage, 
Earl Rivers. Catharine Sedley was not good-looking, and she had a just 
reputation for being a wit. Dorset wrote of her lack of beauty in the 
verses: “Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay....” She became the mistress 
of the Duke of York, who as James II embarrassed the Court by creating 
her Baroness of Darlington and Countess of Dorchester on January 19, 
1686. Walsh was intimately associated with the Countess of Dorchester in 
an unpublished lampoon, entitled On the Author of a Dialogue concerning 
Women ... , Folger MS 1072.2, 1. 67 ff. In a letter in the British Museum 
Add. MS 10434, fol. 53r., Walsh indicated that he was (in 1691) pleased 
with her conversation. See Phyllis P. Freeman, RES, xxtv (1948), 201-2. 

2° A crossed-out and illegible short word appears here in the MS. 

*° Line 43 is the first line on fol. 47r. 

*7 Walsh deleted “ hands ” after “ other.” 

28“ Indeed ” is interlined. Although Walsh did not cross out the word, 
it is probable that he did not intend the verse to be Alexandrine. 
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Sickness and he attempting to devour, 

But make us wonder at her Charms the more. 

In vain those Enemys ** in Arms are seen, 

Whilst she has ev’ry Fort, & Magazin. 50 
She at her pleasure can exert her charms, 

They *° fight like Western Rebels without Arms.** 
Whilst thus their Partys weakness has appear’d, 
She now contemns the pow’r before she fear’d. 
So the dul Senate by a sad mistake, 

Forbidding Caesar *? march his Army back; ** 
Whilst they severe Commands upon him lay ** 
Without a pow’r to force him to obey; 

They give him a pretence to venture on, 

Subdu the Country, and enflame the Town.*® 60 


o 


Throughout the manuscript of The defence of Painting, there is 
evidence that the poem is in a first or an early draft: there are 
several substitutions and corrections which indicate originally 
different and unfinished trains of thought. The unfinished quality 
of the verses and the early date of composition notwithstanding, it 
is clear that we have in the poem an English interpretation of the 
classical concept of the relationship of nature and art. The idea 
that art or reason—for Walsh they were almost synonymous terms— 
must compensate for the defects of nature had not received such 
emphasis since the time of Henry Reynolds, Although Walsh does 


*°“ Walsh substituted “those Enemys” for “ (like Rebels) they.” 

so“ Like ” is crossed out in the line to improve word order. 

* The reference here is to the Duke of Monmouth’s unsuccessful rising in 
the west country in 1685. 

8? Walsh refers to Scipio’s proposal, which the Senate approved, that 
Caesar dismiss his soldiers. Pompey’s soldiers were not dismissed, yet the 
Senate voted that both Pompey and Caesar lay down their commissions. 
See 1. 58. 

°° Originally the line read: “ Forbidding warlike Caesars passage back ” ; 
Walsh crossed out in the line “warlike,” “s,”’ and “passage”; and he 
interlined “march his Army” over a caret following the crossed out 
“ passage.” 

** Walsh’s original verse read: “ Whilst they command him turn another 
way,” Walsh crossed out the last five words and interlined “severe Com- 
mands upon him lay.” The “severe Commands ” may refer to the proposal 
made by Cicero whereby Caesar was to retain the provinces (Gaul within 
the Alps and Illyricum) and six thousand soldiers, 

85 The remaining third of the page is blank except for the catch-words, 
“ Well I have lovd” with which Elegy 27 begins on fol. 47v. 
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not imply in this poem that the materials of nature are less perfect 
than they once were, he is clear about the value of art in im- 
proving nature for the uses of man. Especially significant is the 
emphasis on the organic quality of art developed within the limits 
of a rationally determined propriety. Indeed, Walsh’s “ Art” 
creates a new and more useful nature. The “Complete Beauty,” 
the “ Nat’ral” Beauty, “knows what’s fit stil” and fashions a 
new organic beauty which is more powerful than that with which 
she was originally endowed. However great the art and however 
great the genius, art crowns genius. Although nature can do many 
“rare, mysterious things,” “ ful perfection ” requires the assistance 
of “kind Art.” 
Date B. VETTER 
Normal, Illinois 


OLDHAM’S BORROWING FROM BUCHANAN 


That John Oldham, in his best known satires, the Satyrs upon 
the Jesuits, made considerable use of the words and the ideas of 
other writers is something which may now be taken for granted 
in any discussion of his stature as a satirist. Characteristically, 
in his borrowing from other writers, he acknowledged some and 
used more, always leaving in the attentive reader’s mind some 
question of what the source might have been for individual lines 
and phrases. And so a great deal of the scholarship on him has 
dealt with the identifying of sources for his poetry. 

In one such study, Mr. Weldon M. Williams has demonstrated 
that Oldham made more use of Ben Jonson’s Catiline than his 
“ Advertisement ” acknowledged.? While I would accept the chief 
thesis of Mr. Williams—that the play Catiline “was the primary 
influence on the first of Oldham’s Satyrs upon the Jesuits, inspiring 


* For example, see C. W. Previté-Orton, Political Satire in English Poetry 
(Cambridge, 1910), pp. 94-95; and his article, “ Political and Ecclesiastical 
Satire,” in The Cambridge History of English Literature, vi11, 95-102. See 
also A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England 
(Paris, 1915), pp. 439-41. The whole controversy over who wrote Mac- 
Flecknoe was necessarily of this kind. 

* Weldon M. Williams, “The Influence of Ben Jonson’s Catiline upon 
John Oldham’s Satyrs upon the Jesuits,” ELH, x1 (1944), 38-62. 
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the design, style, and atmosphere as well as much of the content, 
and further that it contributed important elements to the other 
satires as well, particularly to the second and third” *—I shall 
have to enter two objections to his evidence of influence on the third 
satire, “ Loyola’s Will,” one as to the “form” or framework and 
the other as to the source of three passages which Mr. Williams 
says were suggested by Jonson’s Catiline. Oldham says that he was 
deriving “ the Design, and some passages of the third ” from “ the 
Franciscan of Buchanan.” * 

I should like first to prove that Oldham did use Buchanan as 
he said he did, that the three passages which Mr. Williams singles 
out as having been “ suggested ” by Jonson’s Catiline are free trans- 
lations from Buchanan’s poem, and second that the framework is 
not a “once-removed reflection” of Jonson’s ghostly monologue 
but a framework suggested by Buchanan’s Franciscan, 

Two of the three passages which Mr. Williams points to as 
suggested by Jonson’s Catiline are parts of Loyola’s speech of 
advice about who should be received into the Society; since they 
are connected parts in the Oldham, I shall treat them so. Oldham’s 
Loyola, in discussing what “ Soldiers” are to be admited to the 
“ Lists,” says: 


Omit no Promises of Wealth, or Power, 

That may inveigled Hereticks allure: 

Those, whom great learning, parts, or wit renowns, 
Cajole with hopes of Honours, Scarlet Gowns, 
Provincial-ships, and Palls, and Triple Crowns.® 


Jonson’s Catiline, in telling how he deals with the many natures, 
speaks thus of the ambitious: 


Others whom mere ambition fires, and dole 
Of Provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promised.*® 


Ibid., p. 38. 

«“ Advertisement,” Satyrs upon the Jesuits, in The Works of Mr. John 
Oldham, Together with His Remains (London, 1692). 

5“ Satyr III. Loyola’s Will,” Satyrs upon the Jesuits (3rd ed.; London, 
1685), p. 47, ll. 169 ff. 

®* Catiline, Act I, scene i, Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson (Oxford, 1937), v, 439. Cited by Mr. Williams, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Buchanan, in discussing the many false reasons which drive men 
to take the cowl—fear of the outside world, laziness, avarice—finally 


arrives at ambition: 


And never will that furious burning of the spirit, 

That wickedly bold ambition, be satisfied, until the corded gown 
Thrown off, he clothes himself in the royal headband 

And springs to heaven, or as near it as lies in the power of mortals, 
And draws his heavenly chains over the earth.” 


The English of Oldham is more particular than the Latin of 
Buchanan, but the metaphor is the same; in both poems ambition 
is expressed in terms of the clothing symbolic of power and that 
power itself. This seems a more significant similarity than the 
idea of the promise of power made for the purpose of luring the 
ambitious, the only similarity between Oldham and Jonson. 

The second statement, part of the same passage both in Oldham 
and in Buchanan, is clearer. There Loyola continues: 


Exclude not those of less desert, decree 
To all Revolters your Foundation free: 
To all, whom Gaming, Drunkenness, or Lust, 
To Need, and Popery shall have redue’d: 
To all, whom slighted Love, Ambition crost, 
Hopes often bilk’t, and Sought Preferment lost 
Whom Pride, or Discontent, Revenge, or Spite, 
Fear, Frenzy, or Despair shall Proselyte. . . 


Catiline says: 


Some, whom their wants oppresse, as th’idle Captaynes 
Of SYLLA’s troops: and diuers Roman Knights 

(The profuse wasters of their patrimonies) 

So threatened with their debts as they will, now, 
Runne any desperate fortune, for a change. 

These, for a time, we must relieue, AVRELIA, 

And make our house the safe-guard: like, for those, 
That feare the law, or stand within her gripe, 

For any act past, or to come. Such will 


* My own translation of lines 149 ff., beginning, “ Nec prius ille furens 
animi satiabitur ardor,’ in George Buchanan, “ Franciscanus,” Poemata 
quae extant (Leyden, 1628), p. 248. The translation by George Provand, 
The Franciscan Friar, a Satire ... (Glasgow, 1809) is almost as free as 
Oldham’s and hence useless for purposes of such comparison as I must make. 

*“ Loyola’s Will,” ll. 180 ff.; Satyrs upon the Jesuits, p. 48, 
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From their owne crimes, be factious, as from ours. 
Some more there be, slight ayrelings, will be wonne, 
With dogs, and horses; or, perhaps, a whore; 

Which must be had: and, if they venter liues, 

For vs, AVRELIA, we must hazard honors 

A little. Get thee store, and change of women, 

As I haue boyes; and giue *hem time, and place, 
And all conniuence... .° 


And Buchanan: 


Add too those whom headlong gaming ruins, 
Whom Venus weakens, and whom night-long drinking 
Has cast from the father’s house, whom extreme poverty oppresses 
And to whom love affairs have not been at all prosperous, 
And in whose luckless face the door of the proud friend is shut, 
Whom crime brands, whom fear pursues for a life wickedly led, 


And whom a greedy guardian swallows up, 
Hither to this safe asylum they run from all sides. 


Whom fear, wrath, frenzy, stupidity, laziness, slander, 
Ambition, calamities, luxurious living, 

Unyielding love, unbending father, implacable stepmother 
And hypocritical love of virtue collect into one.*® 


In this passage, the correspondences between Loyola’s speech and the 
lines of Buchanan’s poem are even closer than in the first section ; 
here there are grammatical and verbal similarities. In grammar, 
Oldham’s lines move from an enumeration in clauses to a list of 
nouns, as do Buchanan’s, Oldham’s “Gaming, Drunkenness, or 
Lust,” is even an echo of Buchanan’s “alea ... Venus... 
potatio, ...” And the order of the misfortunes listed in Oldham 
is similar to that in Buchanan. This is not imitation of Jonson 
but of Buchanan, just as Oldham said. 

For the third parallel, Mr. Williams suggests only that one 
passage of more than a hundred lines in “ Loyola’s Will ” is “ rather 
close to this general theme. . .. From the many underlings the 
Jesuits are advised to pick one to execute the projected crime, and 
to train him to secrecy and villainy.” ** The passage, which consists 


® Catiline, Act I, scene i, ll. 157 ff.; Herford and Simpson, Jonson, v, 439. 
10“ Franciscanus,” 1]. 151 ff., beginning, “ Adjice praeterea quos praeceps 


alea nudat,” Poemata quae extant, p. 248. 
11 ELH, xt (1944), 56. Williams refers lines 209-312 of “ Loyola’s Will” 


to Jonson’s Catiline, Act III, scene iii. 
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of seven verse paragraphs, is made up of a patchwork of free trans- 
lation from about three hundred of Buchanan’s lines.** The only 
material found in Oldham and not to be found in Buchanan is a 
list of miracles derived from the life of Xavier, a list which Oldham 
substitutes for two scandalous and widely known stories which 
Buchanan had told about the Franciscans. Oldham has given the 
material a closer logical order than Buchanan found proper to the 
characteristically undisciplined and casual advice being given out 
by his old monk. 

The difference between the logical and carefully disciplined advice 
of the dying Loyola in Oldham’s satire and the casual, chatty 
pieces of roguery of Buchanan’s monk is one of the chief differences 
between the earlier Latin satire and the later English one based on 
it. In both, an old spiritual adviser tells younger members of his 
order how to get on in the practical world; in both, his speech 
occurs in a framework, one welcoming novices, the other preparing 
others to take over after his death. Oldham not only has taken 
his material, as I have indicated, from Buchanan, but also has 
borrowed the semi-dramatic device of the framework. And to the 
extent that he has imitated Buchanan’s framework, he has departed 
from the monologue form which, as Mr. Williams has said, he 
derived from his study of Jonson. 

A study of Buchanan’s satire shows that Oldham has, as he said, 
based “ Loyola’s Will ” upon the design and some parts of Buchanan’s 
“Franciscan.” Let us grant him so much of candor. 


CHESTER H. CaBLE 
Wayne University 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SIMPLIFICATION OF 
GEMINATES IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


The simplification of the Latin intervocalic double consonants 
is not only in itself an important feature in the historical develop- 
ment of the French language, but it has recently been the center 
of important and controversial discussion. For the simplification 


#2 Oldham is drawing principally upon “ Franciscanus,” Il. 585-911. Much 
material not pertinent to the Society of Jesus is naturally omitted. Sections 
are rearranged, 
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of the Latin geminates has recently been claimed to have had 
important repercussions in the entire consonantism as well as in 
the vocalism of those Romance languages in which it occurred. 
Thus, André Martinet, in a recent article, claims that the simpli- 
fication of geminates was a possible cause for the voicing of inter- 
vocalic plosives: as tt simplifies to ¢, single ¢ must give way and 
voice to d.1_ A similar suggestion had also been made by A. G. 
Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland who advanced the theory that 
quite generally speaking the existence of an unvoiced geminate 
series of consonants is the prerequisite of voicing of intervocalic 
occlusives. Only if unvoiced geminates exist and are ready to 
take the place of the unvoiced simple occlusives, is the latter likely 
to undergo the voicing process.? As far as the repercussion of the 
simplification of geminates on the vowel system is concerned, A. G. 
Juilland and A. G. Haudricourt advance the following theory: 
Northern French speech developed, most likely as a result of Ger- 
manic influence, short vowels before geminates or consonant clus- 
ters and long vowels before single consonants. This difference 
between long and short vowels, however, was in the nature of an 
allophone, since it depended entirely on the following consonant 
or consonants. However, as soon as the geminates simplified, this 
allophonic difference became upgraded to phonemic status. Schema- 
tically speaking, a difference alla: ala is replaced by a difference 
dla: dla, and the contrast d: @ acquires phonemic status.® 

In a recent publication Prof. Walther van Wartburg has taken 
exception to the above-mentioned theories. He objects that the 
simplification of geminates was a late development that took place 
only long after intervocalic plosives had already become voiced. 
He also insists that Germanic influence alone is sufficient to account 
for the development of long vowels and their diphthongization in 
Northern France, an event which he places in the Sixth Century.‘ 

In the light of this controversy, it seems of particular interest 
to examine the simplification of geminates and in connection with 


1A. Martinet, “ Occlusives and Affricates with reference to some prob- 
lems of Romance Phonology,” WORD, v (1949), 121. 

2A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une histoire struc- 
turale du phonétisme frangais (Paris, 1949), 51. 

* A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland, op. cit., Ch. 1. 

« Walther von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung der Romanischen Sprachraume 


(Bern, 1950), 80. 
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it the voicing of intervocalic plosives in the Late Latin documents 
from the Merovingian period. The documents that were used in 
the investigation the results of which are published in this short 
article are the collection of Merovingian documents by J. Tardif.® 
These documents start with the year 625 and continue to the year 
717%. After this there is a chronological gap in the series of original 
documents until the year 750. The original documents written after 
750 seem to be already under the influence of deliberate attempts 
to restore correct Latin orthography and are thus less useful for 
the type of investigation to be presented here.* 

For the purpose of our investigation we have divided the Mero- 
vingian documents from 625 to 717 into four groups. The group- 
ing itself was necessitated by the fact that some documents are 
not dated exactly, but can be dated only within some 10 or 20 
year periods. In each group of documents we tabulated the fre- 
quency of the simplification of double consonants as well as the 
voicing of intervocalic occlusives. The figures in parentheses indi- 
cate number of occurrences divided by the number of lines in each 
group of documents, and give a possibility of comparison along 
the vertical column. 


Group of No. of 

Documents Scribes Lines Simplification Voicing 

I: 625-640 5 135 0 0 

II: 653-680 ll 508 1 (0.2) 8 (1.6) 
III: 681-699 15 1066 1 (0.1) 11 (1.1) 
IV: 700-717 8 564 30 (5.3) 28 (4.9) 


The striking fact revealed by the foregoing table is that the 
simplification of geminates, which is practically absent in the 
Seventh Century, occurs in significant numbers in the Eighth 
Century documents: adetum (Tardif 46), opidum (Tardif 42), 
vilas (Tardif 41), etc. The conclusion which is inevitably sug- 
gested is that at least as far as Northern France is concerned the 
simplification of geminates is an Eighth Century phenomenon. 

The second conclusion that can be drawn from the table is that 
the voicing of the Latin unvoiced intervocalic plosives preceded 
the simplification of geminates. What is of interest to note, how- 


5 J. Tardif, Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866). 

* For the beginnings of the orthographic reform in the period of Pepin, 
see M. A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern 
France (New York, 1932), 5-6. 
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ever, is the sharp increase in the number of occurrences of voicing 
of intervocalic occlusives at the outset of the Eighth Century. The 
explanation that can be suggested for the numerical increase in 
the voicing of intervocalic occlusives accompanying the simplifica- 
tion of geminates is the following: as long as the geminates still 
existed, but the Latin voiced plosives had already become spirants,’ 
either the voiced or the unvoiced plosive could be phonemically 
opposed to the geminate or the voiced spirant in the intervocalic 
position. Thus it seems that in the speech of many individuals 
the Latin intervocalic unvoiced plosive was still preserved, while 
in the speech of others it appeared already as voiced. This was 
the situation which evidently characterized Latin speech for many 
centuries, and accounts for the fact that examples of voicing of 
intervocalic plosives can be found on inscriptions from the Second 
or Third Century on.* However, as soon as the geminates simpli- 
fied, the former Latin single unvoiced plosives had to become voiced, 
if clarity was to be preserved, for the single unvoiced plosive sound 
had taken on a new function and a new significance, namely that 
of the former geminate. 

An interesting corroboration of the explanation suggested above 
comes from the unvoicing of voiced occlusives, the so-called “ re- 
verse ” phenomenon: opidiencia (Tardif 21), congrecato (Tardif 
34). There are all-in-all some ten cases of this “reverse” phe- 
nomenon in the Seventh Century documents, but in the Eighth 
Century documents they no longer occur. As long as the doubles 
had not simplified, a contrast between voiced and unvoiced plosive 
was not a phonemic necessity in intervocalic position, therefore 
some individuals can misuse the symbol for the unvoiced plosive 
and substitute it on occasions when normally the symbol for the 
voiced plosive would be used. However, with the simplification of 
geminates, the contrast of unvoiced plosive versus voiced plosive 
becomes phonemically necessary, and as a result, the Eighth Cen- 
tury scribes no longer use the symbol for the unvoiced plosive for 
any sound other than the unvoiced plosive itself. 

In conclusion it may thus be stated that the evidence of the 
Merovingian documents appears to bear out both of Prof. von 


™The spirantization of Latin voiced plosives was most likely an early 
phenomenon, cf. A. Martinet, op. cit., 121. 
® Walter von Wartburg, op. cit., 31. 
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Wartburg’s contentions that the simplification of geminates is a 
comparatively late phenomenon and that it was preceded by the 
voicing of intervocalic occlusives. However, as far as Prof. von 
Wartburg’s further conclusion, namely the denial of the structural 
ramifications of the phenomenon are concerned, I am not inclined 
to agree. As a matter of fact, as was shown above, there seems to 
be reason to associate the simplication of geminates with the voicing 
of intervocalic occlusives, for it was, as we have suggested, the 
simplication which transformed the voicing of intervocalic occlu- 
sives from a possible or permissible phenomenon into a structural 
necessity. As to the connection of the simplification of geminates, 
with the upgrading of the difference between long and short vowels 
from allophonic to phonemic status, the documents do not furnish 
any definite clues. However, Prof. von Wartburg’s argument against 
the importance of simplification with respect to this phenomenon 
seems to be based on a misunderstanding.® On the basis of the 
argument mentioned at the outset of this short article,’° the begin- 
ning of the Eighth Century can thus be considered as the terminus 
a quo of the existence of free (phonemically, not allophonically, 
long) vowels versus checked (short) vowels in the history of the 
French language. 
Rosert L. PoLitzEr 
University of Washington 


* Prof. v. Wartburg, op. cit., 80 does not see the difference between 
lengthening that is allophonic and lengthening that is phonemic. He refers, 
therefore, to the simplification of geminates as a “supplementary cause ” 
(supplementiren Grund) of the lengthening and fails to understand why 
it should be brought into the argument at all, once we admit that Ger- 
manic influence was responsible for the existence of lengthened vowels. 
Prof. v. Wartburg also objects that the simplication of doubles could not 
cause the emergence of long vs. short vowels in all those cases in which 
the short vowel is followed by a consonant cluster rather than a double 
consonant. Again Prof. v. Wartburg overlooks the difference between 
allophonic and phonemic lengthening. Once the difference between long 
and short becomes upgraded to a phonemic contrast, that phonemic dif- 
ference would extend to all positions of the vowels: vowels before con- 
a clusters that have been allophonically short become phonemically 
short. 

7° See par. 1 (footnote 3) and footnote 8 above. 
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KEATS AND PROCTER: A MISDATED ACQUAINTANCE 


An interesting fragment of Keats’ biography can be traced in 
his relationship with the poet B. W. Procter (“ Barry Cornwall ”’) 
whose name is mentioned several times in Keats’ letters of 1820. 
On the basis of these remarks, together with one letter by Procter 
to Keats, such biographers as Colvin, Rollins, and Armour have 
attempted to reconstruct their brief acquaintance. Unfortunately, 
however, the biographers have been misled by an error made by 
Buxton Forman, Keats’ editor, in his dating of this one surviving 
letter. In what follows, I wish to correct the error and then to 
reconsider the relationship between the two poets. 

In February, 1820, Procter sent two volumes of his poems to 
Keats, accompanying the presentation, as Keats said, with a “ polite 
note.” Many years later, when an undated letter from Procter to 
Keats was discovered, Buxton Forman decided that it must be 
the “polite note” of which Keats had spoken. Here is Procter’s 
letter : 

Friday 
25 Store Street 
Bedford Square 
My dear Sir, 

I send you ‘ Marcian Colonna’ which think as well of as you can. There 
is, I think, (at least in the 2nd and 3rd parts) a stronger infusion of 
poetry in it than in the Sicilian Story—but I may be mistaken. I am 
looking forward with some impatience to the publication of your book. 
Will you write my name in an early copy and send it to me?* Is not this 
a ‘prodigious bold request’? I hope that you are getting quite well. 
Believe me very sincerely yours 


B. W. Procter 


*This was written before I saw you the other day—Some time ago I 
scribbled half a dozen lines, under an idea of continuing and completing a 
poem to be called ‘The Deluge ’—what do you think of the Subject? The 
Greek Deluge I mean. I wish you would set me the example of leaving off 
the word ‘ Sir.’? 


*The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (Oxford, 1947), p. 470. 
See also C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Critic (London, 1875), 1, 10; The Works 
of John Keats, ed. H. B. Forman (London, 1889), tv, 71; and The Keats 
Letters ... and Other Relics (London, 1914), pp. 73-4. 
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Mr. Forman has dated this as February 25, 1820, but it actually 
could not have been written until four months later, that is during 
the latter part of June, 1820. When this later date is recognized, 
the apparently bewildering postscript of the letter becomes clear. 

The clue to the letter is Procter’s statement that he was sending 
to Keats his poem Marcian Colonna. If we know the date of the 
poem, we can determine the date of the letter. Mr. Armour, 
Procter’s biographer, asserts that Marcian Colonna was published 
“as early as February, 1820,” but he cites no evidence for the 
date.? In May, 1820, however, it was listed in a Blackwood’s adver- 
tisement as “shortly to be published,” and on June 25, in The 
Examiner, as “just published.” * Reviews provide additional evi- 
dence. An advance review in The Literary Gazette (June 10)* was 
followed by The London Magazine (July 1), The Examiner (Sept. 
17), and the Ldinburgh Review (November). Marcian Colonna was 
published therefore not in February but in the third or fourth week 
of June (preceding by only a week or so the publication of Keats’ 
Lamia volume). Moreover, it was Procter’s third book of poems, 
not his first as Lowell mistakenly asserts.° 

In the light of this information, let us re-examine Procter’s letter 
and the sequence of the relationship leading up to it. Keats’ corre- 
spondence shows that in 1819 Procter sent to him via Hunt a copy 
of his first volume of poetry called Dramatic Scenes (published in 
the spring of 1819). Hunt mislaid the gift, however, and conse- 
quently Keats failed to acknowledge it. Apparently not resenting 
Keats’ conduct, Procter sent him his second volume, A Sicilian 
Story,’ in February, 1820, Keats acknowledged the gift this time 
and explained to Procter why he had never received the earlier 


?R. W. Armour, Barry Cornwall (Boston, 1935), p. 67. 

* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, viI (May, 1820), 217, and The Eza- 
aminer (June 25, 1820), 416. 

‘The Literary Gazette (June 10, 1820), 369-71. The reviewer states that 
he has a special advance copy and that the poem “ will issue from the press 
next week.” On June 17 (p. 399), it was advertised to appear “in a few 
days.” The same paper did an advance review of A Sicilian Story on 
December 4, 1819. 

5 Amy Lowell, John Keats (Cambridge, 1925), m, 400. Errors in the 
chronology of Procter’s publications also occur in the D.N.B. article on him. 

° The Letters of Keats, p. 477. 

*See R. W. Armour, op. cit., p. 63n. 
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volume of Dramatic Scenes. Procter responded by immediately send- 
ing him another copy of it to replace the one mislaid by Hunt. After 
receiving it on February 27, Keats wrote to Fanny Brawne: “ Mr. 
Barry Cornwall has sent me another Book, his first, with a polite 
note.” This note is certainly not the letter printed above. As Keats 
stated on March 4: “ Notwithstanding he sent me his second book 
[A Sicilian Story] and on my explaining that I had not received his 
first [Dramatic Scenes] he sent me that also.” * In another letter, 
Keats specifically states that these are the titles of the two books 
he has received.® At no time does Keats mention Procter’s third 
book, Marcian Colonna. 

Four months later, after Marcian Colonna had been printed, 
Procter was once more addressing to friends copies of a new volume. 
On a Friday near the end of June, probably on June 29, 1820, 
he began writing the letter to Keats which appears above.*® Knowing 
that Keats’ Lamia volume was soon to be published, he requested 
an advance copy. He did not know, however, that he was to see 
Keats in a day or so and that he would then receive from Keats’ 
own hands a copy of the poem he was requesting. As he says, he 
then laid aside his letter for a few days, during which he had a 
meeting with Keats, probably when calling at Leigh Hunt’s home 
where Keats was living from June 23 until August 12. Keats, on 
this occasion, presented to Procter an inscribed copy of Lamia (now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum). This meeting took place not 
earlier than June 30 (the date on which Keats’ volume was ready 
for distribution).11 Some time after his return home, Procter 
picked up the letter he had written to Keats, and seeing that his 
request had been met, he put an “ X ” mark beside it and added a 


® The Letters of Keats, pp. 477-8. 

* Ibid., pp. 470-1. 

2°Tt could not have been written before Friday, June 22, unless Procter 
had some advance copies of Marcian Colonna to distribute. His poem was 
first ready for sale between June 17 and June 25. If the letter were begun 
on June 22, however, Procter could not have received a copy of Lamia in 
the next few days, for it was not ready before June 30. He probably started 
the letter on June 29 and wrote the postscript ‘n early July. 

11See Ed. Blunden, “ New Sidelights on *-ats,” London Mercury, Iv 
(June, 1921), 143. On June 30, a copy of Lamia was sent to Clare by 
Keats’ publishers. 
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postscript showing that the matter had now been taken care of. 
Read in this way, Procter’s letter makes sense. 

This revised dating makes somewhat clearer the stages in the 
relationship between the two poets. In extreme old age, Procter 
stated that he was first introduced to Keats by Leigh Hunt (whom 
he had met in 1818), and that he had seen him only two or three 
times before Keats sailed for Italy.12 Was the July meeting of 
1820 their first? Procter’s postscript suggests that it was not. As 
Colvin points out, they probably met even before 1820.** Both 
moving in the same circles during 1818 and 1819, it would have 
been remarkable if they had not been acquainted.** In March, 1820, 
Keats mentions the possibility of Procter visting him, and on March 
25, the two were present at a painting exhibition in London.’* By 
July, these meetings, together with their correspondence, were 
sufficient for Procter to suggest dropping the use of the word “ Sir.” 
Whether Keats took up the suggestion or even replied to Procter’s 
letter we do not know. 

Keats’ letters show that he valued Procter’s kindness more than 
his poems. Shelley, it may be noted, condemned these poems as 
“filthy and dull,” and was indignant that the reading public 
admired them.* Keats’ comment was more charitable, but he also 
did not find much value in Procter’s efforts: 


I confess they tease me—they are composed of Amiability—the Seasons, 
the Leaves, the Moon &c. upon which he rings (according to Hunt’s expres- 
sion) triple bob majors. However that is nothing—I think he likes poetry 
for its own sake, not his. 


After July, 1820, one of the many ironies of Keats’ situation was 
that Marcian Colonna was achieving the popularity which he had 
wistfully hoped his own Lamia might have gained. On its first day 


2B. W. Procter, An Autobiographical Fragment (London, 1877), 136 
and 201. Procter says he met Hunt in 1817, but cf. L. Landré, Leigh Hunt 
(Paris, 1936), 1, 89n. 

** Sidney Colvin, John Keats (New York, 1917), p. 459n. 

“Both, for example, attended Hazlitt’s lectures, where both may have 
picked up Hazlitt’s suggestion that the story of Isabella was a likely subject 
for a poem. See Dorothy Hewlett, Adonais (New York, 1937), p. 320. 

** The Letters of Keats, pp. 481 and 484n. 

*° The Complete Works of Shelley (London, 1926), x, 212 and 276. 
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of publication, nearly seven hundred copies were sold,** and a call 
was soon made for a fresh printing. It was acclaimed in the reviews, 
and, as Mary Russell Mitford noted on July 5, it was the talk of 
London.?® Lamia, by comparison, had fallen somewhat flat.*° No- 
where in his letters does Keats show jealousy towards the success of 
other poets, but it is not too far-fetched to imagine that it was 
jarring for him to watch the public hailing work which he knew 
to be second rate, especially jarring because Procter’s style was a 
paler version of his own.*° 

The final ironic twist came in Italy. In December, Brown 
remarked in his last letter to Keats: “ Barry Cornwall is to have 
Miss Montague. ... Oh! Barry C: has a tragedy coming forth at 
the Theatre, christened Mirandola,—Mire and O la!” So the 
derivative Procter was achieving what Keats had hoped to achieve a 
year earlier with Otho the Great, a stage performance of a verse 
tragedy. And if further letters reached Keats (indeed, if he could 
bear to listen to letters at the time), he would have learned that 
on the stage Mirandola was a remarkable success. Whether or not 
he knew of the success of Mirandola, Keats did know that Procter’s 
“triple bob majors ” were exactly suited to the taste of the readers 
of 1820. What he did not know, however, was that for later readers, 
Procter’s volumes would be so completely ignored that the mere 
chronology of their publication has become obscured and forgotten. 


Grorce H. Forp 


University of Cincinnati 


17 Notice in The Theatrical Inquisitor, July, 1820. See R. W. Armour, 
op. cit., 151n. 

18 A. G. L’Estrange, The Life of Mary Russell Mitford (London, 1870), 0, 
104. Cf. p. 108 for her comments on Keats. Also interesting is the reaction 
of The Literary Gazette to the two works. On July 1, (p. 423) Lamia was 
dismissed with one sentence and some quotations. Marcian Colonna, how- 
ever, was greeted in glowing terms and Procter described as having 
“attained a degree of fame such as many bards of no mean talents have 
toiled for during life in vain.” (June 10, 1820, p. 369). 

*° The Letters of Keats, p. 516. 

2° See R. W. Armour, op cit., pp. 152-6. Sections of Marcian Colonna were 
included for many years as part of Keats’ Endymion. 

* The Letters of Keats, p. 529. 
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KEATS AND SCHILLER 


In a passage of the letter to Woodhouse (September 21, 1819) in 
which he discusses the relative merits of certain tales of terror, 
Keats mentions Schiller’s Ghost-Seer. 


And don’t forget to tell Reynolds of the fairy tale Undine. Ask him if 
he has read any of the American Brown’s novels that Hazlitt speaks so 
much of—I have read one call’d Wieland—very powerful—something like 
Godwin. Between Schiller and Godwin. A Domestic prototype of S[cJhil- 
ler’s Armenian. More clever in plot and incident than Godwin. A strange 
american scion of the German trunk. Powerful genius—accomplish’d 
horrors—.* 


Mr. Buxton Forman annotates “ Armenian” as “the principal 
character in Schiller’s novel ‘ Geisterseher,’ ” ? but surely Keats is 
referring rather to the English translation by William Render called 
The Armenian,’ the only translation so titled in England before 
Keats’s death.‘ 

The influence of The Ghost-Seer in England was considerable, 


1The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. Buxton Forman (London, 1947), 
pp. 389, 390. W. W. Beyer (Keats and the Daemon King [New York, 1947], 
p- 393) speculates ingeniously on the thought association revealed in this 
passage and feels that it includes Wieland and Oberon. It would be simpler 
to believe that Keats is merely comparing various specimens of a genre that 
considerably appealed to him. 

? The same, p. 390. 

*The Armenian; or, The Ghost Seer. A History Founded on Fact (4 
vols., London, 1800). This translation, as Henry Bohn remarked in his 
preface to the fourth volume of The Works of Frederick Schiller (London, 
1853), p. xi, is only in part from Schiller, whose text runs to m1, 74. The 
continuation—not by Render himself, as Bohn thought, but by E. F. W. E. 
Follenius—is markedly inferior in interest, style, characterization, and 
structure to the original fragment, but there are a number of horrific 
episodes and a certain degree of suspense. For Follenius see Andreas G. 
Schmidt, Anhalt’sches Schriftsteller Lexikon (Bernburg, 1930), p. 98. 

‘The one other translation, The Ghost-Seer, or Apparitionist [tr. Daniel 
Boileau] (London, 1795)—see V. Stockley, German Literature as Known in 
England 1750-1830 (London, 1929), p. 171—has not been available to me. 
It is the edition used by Frederick Ewen in The Prestige of Schiller in 
England 1788-1859 (New York, 1932), but Mr. Ewen simply lists Render’s 
translation in a footnote (p. 13) and does not even discuss it or compare it 
with Boileau’s. 
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but as far as I have been able to ascertain Keats was influenced only 
once, though importantly, by Schiller’s unfinished novel, The poem 
that reveals the influence is Lamia. The scene is that of the 


banquet. 
The day appear’d, and all the gossip rout. 


The herd approach’d; each guest, with busy brain, 
Arriving at the portal, gaz’d amain, 
And enter’d marveling. .. . 


So in they hurried all, maz’d, curious and keen: 
Save one, who look’d thereon with eye severe, 
And with calm-planted steps walk’d in austere; 


Of wealthy lustre was the banquet-room, 
Fill’d with pervading brilliance and perfume: 


Soft went the mus:: the soft air along, 

While fluent Greek a vowel’d undersong 

Kept up among the guests, discoursing low 

At first, for searcely was the wine at flow; 

But when the happy vintage touch’d their brains, 
Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 
Of powerful instruments... . 


. . The bald-head philosopher 
Had fix’d his eye, without a twinkle or stir 
Full on the alarmed beauty of the bride, 
Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling her sweet pride. 


The many heard, and the loud revelry 

Grew hush; the stately music no more breathes; 
The myrtle sickn’d in a thousand wreaths. 

By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure ceased ; 
A deadly silence step by step increased, 

Until it seem’d a horrid presence there, 

And not a man but felt the terror in his hair. 


‘ Fool! ’ said the sophist, in an undertone 


Fool! Fool ! he, while his eyes still 
Relented not, nor mov’d. . . . 


®* The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod (London, 1939), 
pp. 208-213. The scene has been quoted skeletally in order to show more 
clearly its relationship to the ensuing passage. 
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Schiller thus describes the scene from which Keats took the 
framework for the concluding episode of Lamia: 


‘The day arrived, and Lorenzo received his trembling bride at the altar. 
In the evening, a splendid banquet was prepared for the guests, in a hall 
superbly illuminated. The most lively and delightful music contributed to 
increase the general joy of the assembly. The venerable Marquis wished all 
the world to participate in his felicity. The gates of the palace were thrown 
open, and every one that came in was joyfully welcomed. In the midst of 
the throng ... appeared a Franciscan monk.... He was standing 
motionless like a marble pillar. His shape was tall and thin; his face pale 
and ghastly; his aspect grave and mournful; and his eyes were fixed on the 
new-married couple. The joy which beamed on the face of every one present, 
appeared not on his. His countenance never once varied.—He seemed like a 
statue among living persons. Such an object, appearing amidst the general 
joy, struck me more forcibly from its contrast with every thing around me. 

. I frequently attempted to withdraw my eyes from his figure, but they 
returned involuntarily, and found him always unaltered. I pointed him out 
to the person who sat nearest to me on the other side, and he did the same 
to the person next to him. In a few minutes, a general curiosity and 
astonishment pervaded the whole company. The conversation languished; a 
general silence succeeded; nor did the monk interrupt it. He continued 
motionless, and always the same; his grave and mournful looks constantly 
fixed upon the new-married couple:—His appearance struck every one with 
terror. ... The crowd insensibly diminished, for it was past midnight. 
The music became faint and languid; the tapers grew dim, and many of 
them went out. The conversation, declining by degrees, lost itself at last 
in secret murmurs, and the faintly illuminated hall was nearly deserted. 
The monk, in the mean time, continued motionless, his grave and mournful 


look still fixed on the new-married couple.’ * 


Keats has, of course, transformed and immeasurably enriched the 
scene with his poetic magic, but the basic situation of the gloomy 
and staring basilisk-eyed intruder at the joyful banquet is identical.” 
Details of lighting, music, the hush and terror that come over the 


*The Armenian, 1, 121-124. The monk next conjectures up the ghost of 
the elder brother of the bridegroom, whom the latter had murdered. The 
bridegroom, dying in convulsions is followed shortly thereafter to the grave 
by his father and bride. The episode of which this scene is the conclusion is 
known as “ the Sicilian’s story ” and seems to have had a fertilizing effect 
also on the imaginations of Mrs. Radcliffe, M. G. Lewis, Coleridge, De 
Quincey, Byron, Maturin, and Beddoes. See Ewen, pp. 38, 42, 61, 62, 94, 
119, 120, 126, 127, 173, 174. 

*In Schiller’s story the bride hates her husband and rather welcomes the 
intruder, but this does not change the over-all situation in its tension and 
external effect, especially its effect on the bridegroom. 
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assembled guests, leave no doubt as to his reminiscence of the 
scene. He chose the striking and dramatic features of Schiller’s 
episode and skilfully adapted them to his own requirements in his 
tale of ancient Corinth.? We are thus once more enabled to cite an 
example of how Keats made use of the raw material for poetry that 
he found in his widespread reading. 
Davip BONNELL GREEN 
Brookline, Mass. 


LEIGH HUNT’S “ HORACE” 


Both of Leigh Hunt’s latest and most authoritative biographers, 
Edmund Blunden (1930) and Louis Landré (1935), make casual 
mention of the fact that their subject in his first serious book 
announced two literary projects that never materialized. The an- 
nouncements occur at the end of Critical Essays, 1807. One of the 
volumes allegedly “ preparing for publication ” seems to have been 
a collection of original poems, “Satires, Epistles, and Lyric 
Pieces ; ” the other, which alone concerns us, is elaborately heralded 
as follows: 

The Various 
POEMS OF HORACE 
That have been happily 
Translated or Imitated 

BY OUR BEST POETS, 
With an attempt to supply the more translatable 
of what remain; 
And, 
An Essay 
On his Genius and Writings 
By Leigh Hunt.* 


That such a project would appeal to the youthful Hunt both as 


* That both scenes are bridal parties is doubtless a coincidence, but this 
fact may have reminded Keats of Schiller’s banquet when he came to write 
of his own. 

® Lamia was composed in the summer of 1819, and The Ghost-Seer is not 
mentioned till September of that year, but from the way in which Keats 
refers to the book it seems entirely probable that he had read it some time 
earlier. 

1 See E. Blunden, Leigh Hunt: A Biography, p. 46. 
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translator and critic is easily understood. Horace was the god 
of his early idolatry. In fact, his first publication, at age fifteen, 
was a poetical paraphrase of Integer Vitae, which gained first prize 
from the editors of The Juvenile Library.2 Three similar exercises 
followed shortly thereafter. But what became of the ambitious 
proposal announced above? Blunden observes, “I do not know of 
any surviving manuscripts.” Very likely The Examiner, about to 
be launched, necessitated immediate postponement; but that Hunt 
five years later still cherished the idea of doing something systematic 
and ambitious with his Roman favorite is indicated in a letter to 
Henry Brougham, Oct. 3, 1812, written in reply to that Lord’s 
praise of the journalist’s most recent translation of an Horatian 
ode.* Hunt wrote: 

Pray, what is your favourite ode in Horace? or have you, like myself, a 
dozen favourites, among which you do not know how to choose? Never was 
more fit poet for Englishman,—being ready for you at all hours, and in all 
humours, with what subject you please. I have an idea of endeavoring to 
give a course of samples in this way,—one ode for each humour,—before I 
conclude my weekly verses; but not if it interferes with the progress of 
Rimini,—for I must take time to get into my originals before I feel my 
proper way out of them into English. ...”*® 


Some new light is shed on the whole question of Hunt’s concern 
with Horace by the essayist’s own personally annotated edition of 
the Roman poet, now in the Treasure Room of the Hamilton Col- 
lege Library. It is M. Dacier’s ten volume French translation, with 
the Latin text, the edition published in Paris in 1691 as Les Huvres 
d’Horace traduites en frangois avec des notes, et des remarques 
critiques sur tout 'ouvrage. Volumes 1 and Iv bear the signature 
of Leigh Hunt, and the odes, occupying the first five volumes, are 
marked and annotated in the critic’s own hand. Most interesting 


* Vol. 1 (1800), pp. 346-7, “ To Aristius Fuscus ” [Ode, 1, 22]; reprinted 
in Juvenilia, 1801, pp. 46-8. 

*Ode m1, 6, “ Septimi Gades,” in Juvenilia, 1801; Ode m1, 4, “ Descende 
Caelo, ete-—A Fragment,” in Poetical Register for 1801; and Ode, 1, 13, 
“To Lydia,” in The News, Oct. 15, 1805. 

*“To Pyrrha ” [Ode I, 5], printed in The Examiner, Sept. 12, 1812. Hunt 
followed this in the Nov. 1 issue with “To Maecenas” [Ode 11, 12]. Both 
are included in H. 8. Milford, Poetical Works of L. Hunt, 1923, p. 423. 

5 The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his Eldest Son, 1862, 1, 
65. 
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perhaps, the notations of date indicate the clocklike regularity with 
which Hunt busied himself with this work during the first winter 
of his incarceration in Surrey Jail. From Nov. 29, 1813 to March 
26, 1814, he apparently set himself the task of reading an ode a day, 
with scarcely a variation, marking his favorites with large asterisks 
(40 are so starred), underscoring passages, and supplying copious 
marginalia, chiefly prompted by the remarques critiques of Dacier. 
These notes, which touch more than half of the 121 lyrics and run 
to some 3300 words, are the chief new evidence of Hunt’s critical 
interest in Horace and may be the foundation for the work that 
never took shape. They reveal an interest that covered such 
diverse subjects as disputed readings, other translations, exact 
shades of meaning of word or phrase, and esthetic judgments on 
matters large and small. Critical appraisals of passage or ode occur, 
such as the following: 

This ode [1, 35] appears to me very pompous & unequal, with a strange 
mixture of true & false metaphors, magnificent & mean phrases, figures & 
matters of fact, all heaped together in the worst taste of emblematical 
composition. 

I confess I do not see Horace’s intention in this ode [1, 34]; but it seems of 
little value, whether serious or ironical. If serious it’s [sic] reasoning is 
puerile; & if ironical, it’s humour is ill-sustained. It must be observed 
however, that the humour of an age, nation, or language, is so much a 
thing of contingencies & customs, & depends upon turns which are so likely 
to be lost to us in the long run, that there is no deciding upon the merit 
of ancient pieces of humour. 

This upon the whole is perhaps the best passage in Horace [111, 29, sts. 
13-14], of the loftier kind; yet I cannot but think that Dryden has sur- 
passed it in his noble translation. 

One should be quite ashamed to acknowledge the having read this vile piece 
of ribaldry [v, 8], if one had not felt the most ample disgust during the 
process. Cp. comment on v, 12: On to the next. I can’t stand any more 
of this. 


That Hunt had beside him also Dr. Phillip Francis’s verse trans- 


lation in English (DuBois’s edition, 4 vols., 1807) is clear from a 


number of references to it. 
No documentary evidence is here forthcoming why Hunt aban- 


*Hunt’s habit of annotating the books of his library is, of course, well 
known. See, especially, W. J. Burke, Leigh Hunt’s Marginalia, in Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library, Feb., 1933, vol. 37, pp. 87-107. 
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doned a project which he had entertained for at least seven years. 
Perhaps his interest in Horace flagged. There is no evidence in the 
edition before us that he read beyond the odes and epodes, and it is 
noticeable that his marginalia become fewer as his reading pro- 
gressed, though his stint of an ode a day remained constant. More 
likely, the great enterprise of his prison years, the Story of Rimini, 
left no room for other original work. In his letter to Brougham in 
1812, quoted above, he had conditioned his Horatian project on its 
non-interference “ with the progress of Rimini.” At any rate, Hunt 
seems to have returned to translating Horace only once after his 
imprisonment.” And we know that on March 27, 1838, the per- 
sonally annotated set of Dacier passed from his hands into those of 
his friend of long standing, bookseller and booklover, no other than 
his stepfather-in-law, for the flyleaf of volume one is inscribed, 
“To Rowland Hunter, with all Horatian good wishes from his 
friend & symposiast, Leigh Hunt.” * 
Frank H. 
Hamilton College 


ANOTHER SOURCE FOR SOME STANZAS OF THE RIME 
OF THE ANCIENT MARINER? 


Despite the amazing thoroughness of the late John Livingston 
Lowes, one clue seems to have escaped him in his patient search for 
probable source material for Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. In Coleridge’s Table Talk, under the date of Oct. 23, 
1833, will be found a reference to a poem by the seventeenth-century 
poet Charles Cotton. We also know that Lamb wrote to Wordsworth 
in 1815, praising Cotton for his poetry and agreeing with Words- 
worth’s own previous statements about the high quality of Cotton’s 
verse. 

Cotton wrote two poems entitled “ Winter,” and Coleridge, in 
his Table Talk, was referring to one of them. The resemblance of 
Some stanzas to certain of the stanzas in The Rime of the Ancient 


* Ode m1, 19, paraphrased as “ The Dinner Party Anticipated,” published 
in The Companion, March 26, 1828. Reprinted, H. S. Milford’s ed., p. 424. 

*For Hunt’s relationship and indebtedness to Rowland Hunter, see 
Thornton Hunt’s note, Autobiography (Ingpen ed.), 1, 231. 
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Mariner is striking but not pronounced; it is limited to certain 
phrases and tricks of words, and to the rhythmical cadence of many 
lines, but the fact that Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb all knew 
and appreciated Cotton as a sensitive nature poet makes it a little 
more probable that Coleridge knew this poem well enough to have 
assimilated some of its phraseology. 

There are four stanzas in Cotton’s poem that are particularly 
suggestive. The first two stanzas concern the sudden appearance of 
a ship “ Betwixt the Ocean and the Sky: ” 

A Sail, a Sail, I plainly spy, 
Betwixt the Ocean and the Sky, 


An Argosy, a tall built Ship, 
With all her Pregnant Sailers? a-trip. 


Nearer, and nearer, she makes way, 
With Canvis Wings into the Bay; 
And now upon the Deck appears 

A croud of busy Mariners.” 


In order to have a fair basis of comparison, the early 1798 version 
of The Rime will be used. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it ner’d and ner’d; 

And, an it dodg’d a water-sprite, 
It plung’d and tack’d and veer’d. 


Then while thro’ drouth all dumb they stood 
I bit my arm and suck’d the blood 
And ery’d, A sail! a sail! * 


Whereas Cotton’s ship appears “ Betwixt the Ocean and the 
Sky,” Coleridge has his ghost ship drive suddenly “ Betwixt us and 
the Sun.” The reiterated cry of “ A sail! a sail! ” might, of course, 
be pure coincidence. However, if one takes other points of similarity 
into consideration, the probability of Coleridge’s mind having 
retained that vivid flash of the ship as seen against the horizon, 
appears more certain, 

Coleridge used the trick of repetition somewhat frequently, and 


1 Misprint for Sails. 
* Charles Cotton, Poems On several Occasions [London, 1689], pp. 642 ff. 
* Lyrical Ballads (London, 1789], pp. 15 ff. 
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so did Cotton. Coleridge writes: “ And still it ner’d and ner’d.” 
and “ How fast she neres and neres,” and Cotton: “ Nearer, and 
nearer, she makes way.” 

The following stanzas from Part V of The Rime may be well 
known, but perhaps not in their original form: 


Hark! hark! the thick black cloud is cleft, 
And the Moon is at its side: 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning falls with never a jag 
A river steep and wide. 


The strong wind reach’d the ship: it roar’d 
And dropp’d down, like a stone! 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan.‘ 


In Cotton’s poem a storm wrecks the ship that was seen against the 
horizon, and the same storm is described as it approaches the main- 


land: 
Hark, hark, the noise, their Echo make 
The Islands Silver Waves to shake; 
Sure with these throws, the lab’ring Main 
’*S delivered of a Hurricane. 


And see the Seas becalm’d behind, 
Not crispt with any breeze of Wind; 
The Tempest has forsook the Waves, 
And on Land begins his braves. 


Hark, hark, their Voices higher rise . . 5 


This “ Hark, hark,” is repeated almost ad nauseam by Cotton here 
and elsewhere. Coleridge struck the expression out when he revised 
his poem, but he kept the image of the wind dropping down 
suddenly, although he changed the phrasing. 

The emphasis given by Cotton to the elements and to the heavenly 
bodies seems to presage Coleridge’s similar, but more symbolic 
usage. It was rare for a poet in the late Restoration period to 
write in the way that Cotton did, and it is therefore easily seen how 
the interest of the early Romantics was roused by a poet who could 
write so imaginatively about nature. Take, for instance, Cotton’s 


‘Lyrical Ballads [London, 1798], p. 28. 
* Cotton, op. cit., p. 645. 
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fourth stanza. It is remarkable for its use of alliteration and for 
the daring image of the top-mast tilting against the moon: 

The beaten Bark her Rudder lost, 

Is on the rowling Billows tost; 


Her Keel now Plows the Ouse, and soon 
Her Top-Mast tillts against the Moon. 


Coleridge’s lines, “The sun right up above the mast / Had fix’d 
her to the ocean,” show little parallelism in imagery, but a similar 
tendency to view an every-day object as part of a cosmic machinery. 
Cotton’s images of this kind are more picturesque than imaginative, 
but they may have served as a stepping-stone for Coleridge’s thought. 


MareEnN-SOFIE R¢STVIG 
Oslo, Norway 


ROBERT GREENE AT CAMBRIDGE 


Little is known about Robert Greene’s career at Cambridge, but 
from the meager available details biographers must determine at 
least two important events, the period of Greene’s earliest writing 
and the continental tour ascribed by the author to his college days. 
Strangely enough, the Cambridge information we customarily meet 
in biographical accounts does not fully agree with that which evi- 
dence reveals. Greene tells us in the Repentence that he went to 
Cambridge and eventually received his M. A. and the dedication 
to the second part of Mamiilia (licensed September 6, 1583) is 
dated “from my Studie in Clare Hall the vij of Julie.”? There 
is no reason to question these statements. For further information 
modern students have relied upon the Cooper Athenae Canta- 
brigienses (1861) or upon some biographical work derived in this 
respect from Cooper.* Cooper states the following: “On 26 Nov. 
1575 he was matriculated as a sizar of S. John’s college, and pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1578-9. Having migrated to Clare hall, he took the 


1A. B. Grosart, ed., Complete Works of Robert Greene, 1881-6, x11, 172. 

2 bid., 11, 143. 

* For example: N. Storojenko’s Life in Grosart, Complete Works, 1, 5-6, 
12-13; T. H. Dickinson, The Complete Plays of Robert Greene, Mermaid 
Series, 1909, Introduction, xv; J. C. Jordan, Robert Greene, 1915, 1; A. H. 
Bullen, “ Robert Greene,” DNB, 1921-2, v111, 509. 
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degree M. A. as a member of that house in 1583.”* J. C. Collins, 
last full biographer of Greene, gives the following details: matricu- 
lated as a sizar at St. John’s, November 26, 1575; B. A., St. John’s, 
1578; M. A., Clare Hall, 1583.° 

Since Collins, Cambridge records have been published which re- 
veal new and suggestive evidence. John Venn and J. A. Venn in 
their listings of early Cambridge students find a Robert Grene, 
sizar, matriculating at St. John’s College in the Michaelmas term, 
1575. They also list a new and puzzling matriculation entry, that 
of a Robert Grene, sizar, at Corpus Christi College in the Easter 
term, 1573.7 Both of these entries are based upon the central 
Cambridge University Register. The Grace Book A, an annual 
register of degrees granted by Cambridge, reveals that in 1579-80 
Roberto Greene of St. John’s College received the B. A. degree.® 
The Ordo Senioritatus, a separate yearly listing of degree-winners, 
likewise includes a Green (no first name) for 1579-80.1° The 
Grace Book A further reveals under the year 1582-3 one Roberto 
Green from Clare Hall as the recipient of the M. A. degree, and 
the Ordo Senioritatus verifies this.’* There is nothing to show that 
the Corpus Christi Greene ever received a degree from that college. 
In summary, the records give us this set of relevant data for 
Robert Greene: matriculated as sizar at Corpus Christi in the 
Easter term, 1573 (no mention in Cooper) ; matriculated as sizar 


*C. H. Cooper and T. Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, 11, 1861, 127. 

5J. Churton Collins, The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, 1905, 1, 

® John Venn and J. A. Venn, editors, Book of Matriculations and Degrees 

. . University of Cambridge . . . from 1544 to 1659, 1913, 301. 

Ibid. 

* College records are of no help here. The St. John’s register was not 
begun until 1630, nor the formal Corpus Christi register until 1590. See 
Robert Masters, History of the College of Corpus Christi, 1753, Note to the 
“List of Members,” p. 2. Masters, presumably from fragmentary records, 
lists but seven 1573 registrants; Greene is not among them. 

® John Venn, ed., Grace Book A, 1542-1589, 1910, 326. 

1° Tbid., 329. J. Bakeless, Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe, 1942, 
I, 71, cites the Ordo Senioritatus (Venn, 377) as evidence that the play- 
wright Greene took his M. A. at Magdalene in 1583/4. The Ordo does list a 
Green here (no first name), but reference to the Grace Book A under 1583-4 
(Venn, 376) reveals that this was one Tho. Green of Magdalene, obviously 
not our Robert Greene. 

Venn, Grace Book A, 364. 12 Tbid. 
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at St. John’s in the Michaelmas term, 1575 (Cooper: 26 Nov., 
1575) ; received the B, A. while a member of St. John’s in 1579-80 
(Cooper: 1578-9) ; and received the M. A. while a member of Clare 
in 1582-3 (Cooper: 1583). 

Besides the discrepancy of a year in the date of the St. John’s 
degree, the significant innovation here is the Corpus Christi Greene 
of 1573. Evidence supports the possibility that this is the author. 
Collins, who unfortunately had no knowledge of the Corpus Christi 
Greene, was puzzled by Greene’s attendance at St. John’s. For 
Greene undoubtedly attended the Free Grammar School at Norwich, 
and “what is certainly curious is this, that though there were 
exhibitions to Corpus Christi College and to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, there were none to St. John’s.”** Thus Greene’s initial 
appearance at Corpus Christi would seem to be quite in accord with 
the circumstances. Further corroboration of strong ties between 
Corpus Christi and Norwich may be seen everywhere in Robert 
Masters’ History of the College of Corpus Christi. Many of the 
masters were Norfolk men: indeed, the incumbent when Greene 
matriculated there was Thomas Aldrich, master from 1569 to 
August, 1573, whose father and grandfather had been mayors of 
Norwich.’* His successor, Robert Norgate, if not a Norwich man 
was certainly from Norfolk.** Bishop Matthew Parker, born in 
Norwich and quondam master of Corpus Christi, had in 1567 and 
1569 arranged a number of Norwich scholarships.'® 

Evidence warrants the notion that Greene might attend three 
different colleges. It was by no means unusual for a student, what- 
ever his reason, to migrate to a second and even a third school. 
To illustrate from relevant data, we may look at Masters’ admittedly 
incomplete Corpus Christi “ List of Members” (see footnote 8). 
This contains only seven of the 1573 registrants: one died in 1574, 
but of the remaining six, three were two-college students (Samuel 
Bird, Stephen Snatt, Sophony Smith) and another subsequently 
migrated to Caius and then to Trinity (William Bouchier). Many 


18 Collins, op. cit., 1, 14. Collins gives as his source correspondence with 
the Rev. O. W. Tancock, Head Master of Norwich Free Grammar School. 
14 Masters, op. cit., 108. 


16 Thid., 113. 
16 See “ An Instrument Testimonial of Archbishop Parker’s Gifts to the 


Three Colleges in Cambridge,” in John Strype, Life and Acts of Matthew 
Parker, L821, m1, 351-2. 
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further examples of three-college students may be found for our 
period in the pages of the Venns’ Book of Matriculations and 
Degrees, 1544-1659. 

From the foregoing it is clear that any future biographer of 
Greene must fully re-examine the implications of these revised 
dates; furthermore, unless contrary evidence is forthcoming, the 
1573 Corpus Christi Greene should be regarded as Robert Greene, 
the author. 

KENNETH MILDENBERGER 

Queens College 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE “ NEEDLE’S EYE” 


Professor Matthew W. Black suggested recently that research 
might uncover an Elizabethan source for the interpretation of the 
“needle’s eye” of Scripture? as a narrow gate. He referred to 


It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye. 


King Richard II (V. v. 16-17) 


The Bible dictionaries of Vigoroux and Hastings dismiss travel- 
lers’ reports of “ needle’s eyes” in Near Eastern city walls as 
borrowings of a Bible expression, rather than a factual basis for it.® 
Although Vigoroux mentions the medieval origin of a literal gate 
interpretation, neither dictionary suggests its familiarity to medieval 
scholars, nor the greater familiarity of another gate interpretation 
to Elizabethans. 

Earliest recorders of a “ gate in Jerusalem ” interpretation seem 
to be Paschasius Radbertus (d. 829)* and Walafrid Strabo (d. 849).° 
Wide circulation was given this interpretation by its inclusion in 


*“ Problems in the Editing of Shakespeare: Interpretation,” English 
Institute Essays, 194% (New York, 1948) 117-136. 

? Matthew, x1x, 24; Mark, x, 25; Luke, xvii, 25. 

* F. Vigoroux (ed.), “ Chameau,” Dictionnaire de la Bible (Paris, 1912) ; 
James Hastings (ed.), “Camel,” A Dictionary of the Bible (New York, 
1898). 

* Abbé Jacques Paul Migne’s Patrologia Latina (hereafter referred to as 
P.L.), cxx, 665. 
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the Gloss, Catena Aurea,® and the Historica Scholastica.’ Even 
Dante referred to a narrow passageway as a cruna.® 

But Erasmus, reviewing medieval interpretations of the needle’s 
eye passage in his Novum Instrumentum, classed the “gate in 
Jerusalem ” theory with old Wives’ tales (fabulas aniles). He also 
dismissed as baseless the “cable rope ” theory, and the Talmudic 
origin belief. Although these interpretations remained current 
(for instance, Beza’s New Testament and the Geneva Bible used 
the “ cable rope ” and “ Talmudic origin ” gloss) undoubtedly most 
familiar to Shakespeare’s audience would be the gate interpretation 
which Erasmus, obviously influenced by Jerome’s commentaries,® 
chose for his Paraphrases. Since Elizabethan parish authorities 
were forced by law to place a volume of the Paraphrases in English 
where parishioners could have easy access to them,’° it seems likely 
many in Shakespeare’s audience would be familiar with 

Yea, saith he, I say more unto you, it is more easy for a Camel to go 
through the iye of a nedle, than for a riche man to enter into the kyngdome 
of heaven. For the gate is lowe and straight, and it receiveth no Camels 
laden with burdens of rychesse. For so he reproved the covetous riche 


man, unto whom riches be rather a burden, than profit which they bear 
for others rather than for themselves.™ 


It seems clear, then, that Shakespeare’s “ postern ” was no esoteric 
allusion, but a poet’s phrasing of a Scripture interpretation well 
known to Elizabethans. At the very least, since the connection 
between the needle’s eye and a gate had long occurred to men, it is 
scarcely surprising, either that it occurred to Shakespeare indepen- 
dently, or that he heard or read it in church. 


WILLIAM L. EDGERTON 
Norwich University 


*Thomas Aquinas gives the Gloss as his source, Epositio Continua 
Super Quatuor Evangelistas Catena Aurea, Joannes Nicolai (ed.), 3 v. 
(Paris, 1869), 1, 302. See also, Opera Omnia, J. M. Allodi (ed.), x, 180. 

7P. L., oxcvut, 1588. 

® Purgatorio, x, 16. See Scartazzini’s footnote. 

® See especially P. L., xxv1, 143. 

2° Walter H. Frere: Visitation Articles and Injunctions, 3 v. (London, 
1910), mz, 10. 

The first tome or volume of the Paraphrase of Erasmus upon the newe 
testament (London, 1548) sig. 0, 1, verso. 
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SCOTT AND RITSON ON ALLAN RAMSAY 


Sir Walter Scott never gave whole-hearted praise to literary re- 
searchers who attempted scholarly precision at the expense of the 
older gentleman-amateur tradition. He was never able to under- 
stand why Joseph Ritson, with a few other pioneers, took editing 
labors seriously enough to show “ irritability of disposition on such 
a topic as a collection of old ballads.”+ He himself tried to be as 
urbane in antiquary studies as in other things. But in one instance 
neglect of his self-imposed rules of dilettantism and urbanity got 
him into a singularly ambiguous and perhaps an unfortunate 
position. 

The editorial liberties taken by Allan Ramsay had always been 
a source of acute irritation to the pure-text principles of Ritson. 
In his Scotish Songs of 1794 Ritson teok pains to point out Ramsay’s 
deficiencies and their bad effects on the study of early and popular 
literature. Later Scott, coming to know Ritson personally, took it 
upon himself to defend Ramsay. Accordingly he provided Ritson 
with evidence and argument designed to show that his countryman 
had performed as well as his material and his times permitted him. 
The plea succeeded and in a letter of 1802 Ritson thanked Scott for 
leading him into the light: 

The fragments of early Scotish songs you have so obligingly favoured me 
with, serve at least, to diminish the unfavourable opinion I had entertained 
of Allan Ramsay, with respect to his first publication of the Tea-table 
miscellany, as I conclude from these specimins, that without he and his 
poetical associates had exerted themselves on that occasion, he would have 


been altogether unable to form a collection of such size and merit, im- 
perfect as it is.? 


If this genial recantation does not sound like the often cantanker- 
ous Ritson, Scott’s subsequent treatment of Ramsay does not sound 
like Scott. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, which was pub- 


1 Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (ed. T. F. Henderson, Edinburgh, 
1902), 1, 47. Scott left many other testimonials of his distaste for the 
Ritson kind of scholarship. See for example Letters (ed. H. J. C. Grierson, 
Glasgow, 1932-37), x11, 197-98; Lockhart’s Life of Scott (Edinburgh, 1902), 
Il, 136; Edinburgh Review, vit (1804), 161. 

* Letters of Joseph Ritson (ed. Joseph Frank, London, 1833), 1, 219-20. 
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lished a few months after Ritson’s letter was written, was sharp 
with the early editor. Of Johnnie Armstrang Scott wrote, “ It 
is fortunate for admirers of the old ballad that it did not fall into 
Ramsay’s hands when he was equipping with new words the old 
Scottish tunes in the Tea-Table Miscellany.” * In another place he 
charged Ramsay with altering a manuscript and called the practice 
“ inexcusable.” * Scott was, in short, following the lead and con- 
demning on the principles of the scholar he had himself caused to 
repent, 

Joanna Baillie called him to account for his severity just a 
quarter of a century later. Although the youthful trespass had 
grown dim to him, he could still be sorry for it. “I have forgot 
my misdemeanours about Allan Ramsay,” he wrote to Joanna, “I 
hope nothing very serious for though in fact I am no admirer of 
Patie and Rodger [in Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd] yet I would 
deserve to be hanged for giving up a popular idol for scorn of the 
Southron.” 

But the next year (1828) Scott wrote the urbane “ Introductory 
Remarks on Popular Poetry ” for a new edition of the Minstrelsy. 
In this essay he abused Ramsay once more for his guilt in de- 
priving posterity of accurate texts. T. F. Henderson has pointed 
out that Scott’s censure was inconsistent in that it did not extend 
to cover the worse freedoms of Bishop Percy, a gentleman-scholar 
and Scott’s acknowledged master. Until now it has not been 
noticed that Scott’s criticism runs parallel to and is probably drawn 
from a passage in—of all books—Ritson’s Scotish Songs. Ritson’s 
comments of 1794 are given in the left column, Scott’s of 1828 in 
the right. Scott has prettied the English and added some flourishes, 
but the arrangement and illustration of the material make the debt 
obvious. 


As an editor he is, perhaps, rep- 
rehensible, not only on account of 
the liberties he appears to have 
taken with many of the earlier 
pieces he published, in printing 
them with additions, which one is 
unable to distinguish, but also in 


3 Minstrelsy, 1, 343. 
* Minstrelsy, 18. 


His unhappy plan of writing new 
words to old tunes, without at the 
same time preserving the ancient 
verses, led him, with the assistance 
of ‘some ingenious young gentle- 
men’ to throw aside many originals, 
the preservation of which would 


5 Letters, x, 261. 
* Minstrelsy, I, 39, note. 
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prefering songs written by himself 
or the “ ingenious young gentlemen ” 
who assisted him, to ancient and 
original words, which would in 
many cases, all circumstances con- 
sidered, have been probably superior, 
or, at least, much more curious, and 
which are now irretrievable. [Note] 
Every reader of taste and sentiment 
will regret, that he should have 
preferred his own trifling stanzas, 
to the original of a song founded on 
the following anecdote. ‘The cele- 
brated ‘ Bessie’ Bell and Mary Gray 
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have been much more interesting 
than anything which has been sub- 
stituted in their stead. [Note] Green 
be the pillow of honest Allan, at 
whose tomb Burns lighted his bril- 
liant torch! It is without enmity 
to his memory that we record his 
mistake in this matter. But it is 
impossible not to regret that such an 
affecting tale as that of ‘ Bessy Bell 
and Mary Gray’ should have fallen 
into his hands. The southern reader 
must learn (for what northern 
reader is ignorant?) that these two 


are buried near Lednoch. The com- beautiful women were kinsfolk. .. .* 


mon tradition is. ...7 
Rospert B. PEARSALL 
Cornell University 


GOLDSMITH AND HANWAY 


On his journey from Persia to England Hingpo, the son of Gold- 
smith’s Chinese philosopher, passes through Russia, and in The 
Citizen of the World, Letter XCIV, he sends his father the follow- 
ing account of the “ Wolga pirates ”: 


Of all mankind these pirates are the most terrible. They are composed of 
the criminals and outlawed peasants of Russia, who fly to the forests that 
lie along the banks of the Wolga for protection. Here, they join in parties, 
lead a savage life, and have no other subsistence but plunder. Being de- 
prived of houses, friends, or fixed habitation, they become more terrible 
even than the tiger, and as insensible to all the feelings of humanity. They 
neither give quarter to those they conquer, nor receive it when overpowered 
themselves. . . . When taken alive, their punishment is hideous. A float- 
ing gibbet is erected, which is let run down with the stream; here, upon an 
iron hook stuck under their ribs, and upon which the whole weight of their 
body depends, they are left to expire in the most terrible agonies, some 
being thus found to linger several days successively.* 


7 Scotish Songs (London, 1794), 1, lxiv-lxv and note. 

5 Minstrelsy, 1, 25 and note. 

1 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1884-86), 
I, 349. 
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This account of the pirates and the manner of their execution ap- 
pears to be derived from Jonas Hanway’s An Historical Account of 
the British Trade over the Caspian Sea: 


Among vast numbers of common people [in Russia], it is not to be imagined, 
but by accident or wilful neglect, some of them will violate the law with 
regard to their passports; and being thus rendered obnoxious to punish- 
ment, the worst of them grow desperate; and . . . many to this day turn 
robbers by land and water, chusing the great rivers near vast tracts of 
uninhabited countries, where upon occasion they can the more easily escape. 

. . These robbers often go in gangs of 30, 40, and sometimes 80 persons, 
in row-boats which carry from 20 to 30 hands... these robbers have 
seldom any sentiments of humanity to a man of superior rank; but if he 
attempts to defend himself in hopes of bringing his people to the charge, he 
may be sure, if conquered, of being barbarously murdered. . . . 

As their cruelties are very great, so is the punishment inflicted on them 
when they are taken. A float is built, in size according to the number 
of the delinquents, and a gallows erected on it, to contain a sufficient 
number of iron hooks, on which they are hung alive by the ribs. The float 
is launched into the stream, with labels over their heads signifying their 
crimes. ... These malefactors sometimes hang thus three, four, and some 
five days alive. The pain generally produces a raging fever, in which they 
utter the most horrid imprecations. . . .? 


The fact that Hingpo’s boat is followed but never attacked by the 
pirates may possibly be accounted for by Hanway’s statement that 
“ where a fierce resistance is apprehended, they seldom attack.” 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
University of Chicago 


2 Pt. I, ch. xvi (London, 1753), 1, 104-6. Some years earlier Goldsmith 
had mentioned Hanway’s “account of his travels into distant parts of the 
world” (Works, 1v, 269) ; but since he seems to have made no other use of 
the work as a source, it is possible that his borrowing was made from the 
passage on the pirates extracted from Hanway’s book in the London 
Magazine, xxmt (1753), 232-33, or from the translation of the passage in 
the Journal étranger, Juin 1754, pp. 60-64. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE METEMPSYCHOSIS MOTIF IN 
SOUTHEY’S THALABA 


Southey was usually meticulous in annotating his poetry and in 
citing his sources. There is an incident in Thalaba the Destroyer, 
however, to which he attaches an explanatory note but does not 
mention a source. 

While on his way to Domdaniel, Thalaba encounters Okba, a 
magician, who attempts to kill him. Thalaba is saved by Laila, the 
daughter of the magician, who throws herself in front of the youth 
and receives the arrow in her heart. The soul of the girl returns in 
the body of a green bird for the purpose of directing Thalaba on his 
way to Domdaniel. 

Southey explains his use of the motif in this note: 

The souls of the blessed are supposed by some of the Mahommedans to 
animate green birds in the groves of paradise. Was this opinion invented 
to conciliate the Pagan Arabs, who believed, that of the blood near the dead 
person’s brain was formed a bird named Hamah, which once in a hundred 
years visited the sepulchre?? 


The belief that the souls of the blessed inhabit the bodies of green 
birds is found in George Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to his trans- 
lation of the Quran: 

For they distinguish the souls of the faithful into three classes: the first 
of prophets, whose souls are admitted into paradise immediately; the second 
of martyrs, whose spirits, according to a tradition of Muhammed, rest in 
the crops of green birds which eat of the fruits and drink of the rivers of 
paradise; and the third of other believers, concerning the state of whose 
souls before the resurrection there are various opinions.? 


Ordinarily, Southey would have had to look a long time for the 
belief of the Pagan Arabs that the blood near a dead person’s brain 
formed a bird, for such a belief is not common in Islam. Fortu- 
nately, however, he had his erudite authority on Mohammedanism 
to consult and was able to find that it did exist, as witness the follow- 
ing passage from the Discourse: 


2 Robert Southey, Poetical Works (London, n.d.), Iv, 411. 
* E. M. Wherry, A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran, Comprising 
Sale’s Translation and Preliminary Discourse (London, 1896), I, 128. 
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Some of the Pagan Arabs believed neither creation past, nor resurrection 
to come, attributing the origin of things to nature, and their dissolution to 
age. .. . Some believed a metempsychosis, and that of the blood near the 
dead person’s brain was formed a bird named Hamah, which once in a 
hundred years visited the sepulchre; though others say that this bird was 
animated by the soul of him that is unjustly slain. . . . This was forbidden 
by the Quran to be believed.* 


Southey combined an accepted belief with one that was not a part 
of the Mohammedan faith. He placed the soul of Laila in the body 
of the green bird. This was in keeping with the laws of good 
Mohammedanism. But, in having this bird visit earth after re- 
ceiving the soul of her who was certainly “ unjustly slain,” he was 
making use of a belief which was not a tenet of faith and was 
“ forbidden by the Quran to be believed.” 

Witrrep 8. DowDEN 

The Rice Institute 


WHITMAN ON BEETHOVEN AND MUSIC 


Of Whitman’s opinion of Beethoven, we seem to have only one 
recorded comment, regarding his Septette, op. 20.1 

Additional valuable comments are given in Mrs. Aubertine Wood- 
ward Moore’s* “ Walt Whitman and Music:* Personal Reminis- 


8 Ibid., 43-44. The italics are mine. 

1The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, ed. Richard Maurice Bucke, 
Thomas Harned, and Horace Traubel (New York and London, 1902), Iv, 
287-288. 

? Mrs. Moore (1841-1929), known also by the pen name of Auber Forestier, 
a musician, author, and translator, was a pioneer in the field of Scandana- 
vian music in America. She was editor of the department of music for 
Simmon’s Magazine (1910-1912) and was literary editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal (1900-1911). 

* See Sydney Grew, “ Walt Whitman,” The Musical Times, Lx (June 1, 
1919), 283-285; Louise Pound, “ Walt Whitman and Italian Music,” The 
American Mercury, v1 (September, 1925), 58-63; Julia Spiegelman, “ Walt 
Whitman and Music,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, x~1 (April, 1942), 
167-176; Alice L. Cooke, “ Notes on Whitman’s Musical Background,” The 
New England Quarterly, xx (June, 1946), 224-235; F. O. Matthiessen, 
American Renaissance . . . (New York, 1941), pp. 558-563. 
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cences,” an article which has not been published, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain.* Excerpts follow: 


“ Ah,” said old Walt [in 1874], “ Beethoven had the vision of the new 
need. He interpreted in tones his own environment. What a tone-picture 
he could have given of our seething, glowing times of great promise! He 
was the forerunner of the American musician of the modern that will one 
day appear.” 

... After a few preliminaries he called for music,° saying that if it suited 
me he would like to hear the Beethoven Sonata Appasionato, op. 57. 
Naturally I acceded to his request... . 

In the fierce conflict of that giant composition, he told me, he found the 
never-ending conflict between the Old and the New in the human soul, as 
well as in the outer world, a conflict in which the New ultimately gains 
magnificent ascendancy. I was obliged to play the sonata twice for him 
during the first visit, and when the glorious Presto was ended the second 
time, he exclaimed, in ringing tones: 

“Hark! Was ever victory more jubilant! The Past is overcome, the 
Present triumphant, the Future assured! Were Beethoven with us today, 
how well he could interpret in tones our great need, the new Idea, the new 
Hope, now clamoring for faithful utterance! Ah! Well, if all signs be 
fulfilled, one even greater than Beethoven will yet arise in our midst.” 

The same Sonata, op. 57, was always called for when Walt Whitman 
came to hear me play, and always evoked similar, illuminating comment. 
There was one other Sonata, by the same Master, for which he often asked, 
Sonata, op. 26, a composition which I had the privilege of introducing to 


When he had appropriated the inner content of a musical composition, 
he said, he quite forgot what he regarded as the inadequacy of the piano 
to express it.° He kindly assured me I did not use the instrument as roughly 
as some pianists did, which he thought must be because I was impressed 
by the meaning of what I played. ... 


Walt Whitman had great faith in what America was destined to produce 
in music and in much else. 


*A typescript of the article is in the collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

° For Whitman’s liking for music, see Horace Traubel, With Walt Whit- 
man in Camden (New York, 1915), 1, 174; Sadikichi [Hartmann], Conver- 
sations with Walt Whitman, (New York, 1895), p. 33; Richard Maurice 
Bucke, Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 29, 34; and C. J. Furness, 
“Walt Whitman and Music,” Boston Chapter Special Libraries Association 
News Bulletin, Nov., 1937. 

°Cf. Complete Writings, 11, 89, 254; v, 121, 218; Ix, 29, 44; Traubel, 
op. cit., I, 223. 
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He confidently asserted that there would one day come from the heart of 
America, the noblest music the world had yet known,’ and that it would 
arise in the great Middle-West, where is extant “the dominant heart of 


” 


America. .. 
HERBERT BERGMAN 


The University of Texas 


REVIEWS 


Name into Word. Proper Names That Have Become Common 
Property. A Discursive Dictionary With a Foreword. By Eric 
PartripGe. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. xv + 644. 


$4.50. 


To the dictionaries of abbreviations, clichés, effective speech, 
Christian names, and slang and unconventional English for which 
students of the language are indebted to the indefatigable Eric 
Partridge must now be added a dictionary of words derived from 
proper names, It is a welcome volume, for though it has long been 
a commonplace that many of our words go back to the name of a 
person or a place, nobody has hitherto done a thorough job of 
collecting them. Weekley, in his Words and Names (London, 1932), 
took a step in this direction, but his book is slim when compared 
with that under review; and Migliorini’s admirable Dal Nome 
Proprio al Nome Comune (Geneva, 1927) is not primarily concerned 
with English. 

Name into Word falls into three parts: a foreword, which one 
wishes might have been a long essay since such topics as the 
grammatical functions and the sources of these words are but lightly 
touched on and other equally interesting subjects are completely 
passed over; a dictionary of “proper names become common 
property,” which “ includes most of the terms that are likely to 
be encountered by the intelligent newspaper-reader, by the voracious 
fiction-reader, by the student and reader of history, biography, the 
drama, poetry, and by the student of geography, politics, ethics, 
metaphysics and so forth ” ; and an appendix, made up of “ border- 
liners and potential candidates,” the chief distinction between 
dictionary and appendix being that in the latter the word is ordi- 
narily capitalized whereas in the former it usually is not. The line 


*Cf. Notes and Fragments, ed. Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke (London, 
Ontario, Canada, 1889), p. 28; Complete Writings, v, 57, 171, 215-216. 
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of demarcation between these two lists is at times extremely thin, 
and (to cite but an example or two) it is difficult to see why chippen- 
dale and sheraton belong in the dictionary when Hepplewhite is 
given in the appendix. 

Since this is “a discursive dictionary,” one finds, along with its 
many entries, its detailed etymologies, and its numerous and full 
quotations, not a little that is personal and hence ordinarily excluded 
from a dictionary. The comments on college pudding, for instance, 
include a complaint against restaurant food; gladstone leads to an 
evaluation of the statesman’s oratory; saxhorn gives rise to an 
expression of dislike of a musical instrument ; and Voltairean evokes 
a too neat naming of the world’s two greatest wits. Much given to 
literary allusion, Partridge fails to mention under Crichton, Grub 
Street, Pierian, and Psyche such well-known writers as Barrie, 
Gissing, Pope, and Keats; and surely there should be chapter and 
verse for babel. The etymologies of these proper names that have 
come to stay are, of course, not all solved, and such entries as those 
under alexandrine, ballyhoo, bigot, cynic, Dixie, goliardic, jerry- 
built, jingo, lynch, macabre, theodolite, and tobacco invite further 
etymological study or illustrate Partridge’s weakness as an etymolo- 

ist. 

“T disliked the idea of being either pedantically methodical or 
tediously exhaustive ” is the author’s comment on the inclusiveness 
of his work. It is obvious that such coinages as trumanburger and 
the spate of words created by publicity-men on the basis of Sinatra 
are ephemeral, and they are properly excluded from this book; but 
should not calvados, French disease, and Verner’s law be listed 
alongside cognac, French leave, and Grimm’s law? The American 
student especially will be disturbed now and then, not only by the 
statement that Vicksburg is on the west bank of the Mississippi 
or by the unidiomatic account of the career of the late Babe Ruth, 
but also by the process which determined what words to include 
and what words to leave out. Here, for example, will be found 
Colorado beetle, Rhode Island red, Westphalian ham, and Win- 
chester rifle, but there is no mention of Japanese beetle, New Hamp- 
shire red, Smithfield ham, and Garand rifle. The Nissen hut is 
listed, but not the Quonset; Wurlitzer, but not Steinway; Nobel, 
but not Pulitizer; Chinese puzzle, but not Chinese checkers; the 
Windsor chair, but not that called Bar Harbor. The following are 
included: airedale, Baldwin apple, Bartlett pear, Bright’s disease, 
Buffalo Bill, G-man, jack-in-the-box, loganberry, Poland China, 
Remington, St. Augustine grass ; and these are omitted: Chesapeake 
Bay dog, Grimes Golden, Seckel pear, Hodgkin's disease, Annie 
Oakley, T-man, jack-in-the-pulpit, boysenberry, Berkshire, Under- 
wood, and Johnson grass. The baseball fan will seek in vain for 
Texas leaguer and Baltimore chop, and such dishes as French fried 
potatoes, Harvard beets, Long Island duck, and Maryland fried 
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chicken might have been mentioned. Some other omissions, if not 
from the dictionary at least from the appendix, are: Chic Sale, 
Kisenhower jacket, Norden bombsight, Oscar, Rotarian, and tulare- 
mia. And one of the most universally known Americanisms, O.K., 
belongs here since A. W. Read’s explanation of its origin ten years 
ago. All of which is not to say that this is an unsatisfactory book. 
It is useful as we have it; future revision may make it even more 
valuable. 
Henry Bostey WooLr 
Louisiana State University 


A Short Ilistory of the Romantic Movement in Spain. By E. Auut- 
son Peers. Liverpool: Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1949. 
Pp. x + 230. 25s. 


In 1940 Mr. Peers published his vast History of the Romantic 
Movement in Spain, Cambridge, 2 vols., “ the first organic history 
of that movement” (p. v). By eliminating much of the docu- 
mentation and detail in the present abridgement he has now pro- 
duced a single volume “ useful, alike to the general reader, to the 
non-specialist student of Spanish literature and to the student who 
wishes to make a preliminary survey of the field before specializing 
in it” (p. v). These readers may now see the outlines of Spanish 
Romanticism and of literary movements contemporary with it with- 
out the embarrassment of details hardly justified by such an unim- 
portant segment of literary history. As Peers, for all his enthu- 
siasm, is forced to admit, “since [the Romantic movement] passed 
away, literature appears to have grown up with unparalleled 
rapidity ” (p. 219). But, and this is the central thesis of the 
book, this infantile Romantic literature is a Spanish baby, a cris- 
tianito viejo, with no appreciable admixture of foreign blood. Peers 
admires this inbreeding, which may account for the movement’s 
“ inherent debility ” (p. 23). 

For Peers—a specialist in both mysticism and romanticism— 
every Spaniard is a mystic or a Romantic. The Spanish people 
are “incurably Romantic” (p. 137); Romanticism is “ deeply 
ingrained in the Spanish temperament ” (p. 107) ; “ we can never 
lose sight of the fact that the Spanish temperament is ‘ Romantic 
through and through’ ” (p. 220). Such a view of Spain—its clouds 
charged with static Romanticism—makes possible a curious con- 
cept of “‘ atmospheric’ influence ” (p. 70), which, though applied 
in this case to England and France, underlies the author’s theory 
of the permeation of Spanish Romanticism. Thus Spanish litera- 
ture—from the Poema del Cid through Calderén to the generation 
of 1920—is essentially Romantic. There were, of course, a few 
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lapses: Fray Luis de Leén is “a writer whom it would be difficult 
to assign to the Classical or the Romantic category ” (p. 19). But 
Fray Luis, San Juan de la Cruz, and Cervantes are merely special 
eases. “Though many of [the Golden-Age writers] are open to 
Classical influences, their primary inspiration is Romantic ” (p. 2). 
The greatest lapse of which this Romantic people were guilty took 
place in the eighteenth century, when a kind of writing variously 
called by Peers “Classical,” “ neo-Classical,” and “ pseudo-Clas- 
sical ” reigned. But Feij6o, Jovellanos, Cadalso, and even Luzan 
were really Romantics at heart (or should one say with Peers 
“half-hearted Romantics?” [p. 83]). They were simply guilty of 
“ conventional insincerity ” (p. 8) in observing the rules. Roman- 
tic literature is always characterized by “evident sincerity ” 
(Macias, p. 40) or “ passionate sincerity ” (HI diablo mundo, p. 
94). This reviewer is ashamed to admit his inability to use this 
axiom to differentiate Classical from Romantic art. 

Peers’ esthetics are baffling until one realizes that he has de- 
liberately seceded from the twentieth century with its long perspec- 
tive to plunge himself into the nineteenth-century literary contro- 
versies as a partisan of the Romantics. His evaluations are based 
on criteria of the 1830’s. Despite Rémy de Gourmont he can still 
separate form and content. Hence like the Romantic critics he 
deals in “ elements ”: Romantic art has “ freedom,” “ patriotism,” 
“ Christianity,” “subjectivity,” and the rest. For Peers literary 
creation, like cooking, consists of mixing ingredients ; but the writer 
does not blend and bake his ingredients: they are clearly discernible 
lying side by side in the bowl. Don Alvaro can thus be described 
as follows: “Its mingling, in the same scene, of different metres, 
and of prose with verse, was striking enough, but to nineteenth- 
century Spain, its linking of comedy with tragedy, humour with 
pathos, vulgarity with sublimity, farce with eloquence was some- 
thing entirely new ” (p. 78). One is reminded of the reaction of a 
French chef to an American salad. 

The ingredients bear neat Labels, with their initial letters capi- 
talized. Having established elements of revival and revolt in 
Spanish Romanticism, Peers calls them passim Revival and Revolt. 
“To some extent each implies the other” (p. 4). Nevertheless, 
“in Barcelona, as in Valencia, [the revival-aspect] transcended 
the revolt-aspect completely ” (p. 55). This habit of using capi- 
talized labels leads to some naive statements: “In Eugenio de 
Ochoa’s El Auto de fe (1837) . . . Revival and Revolt meet ” (pp. 
40-41) ; “ Juan Arolas [is] a priest who mingles home-made orien- 
talism with religion, mediaevalism and love” (p. 59). It is difficult 
to believe that here the uncritical labels mean anything. 

Peers’ book suffers from a lack of self-criticism. It is a solid 
piece of historical research, ineptly utilized. It is filled with miscel- 
laneous facts unreliably interpreted and assessed. Its broad assump- 
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tions beg many questions. If Spain is “a country averse from 
precision ” (p. 202), how are such writers as Garcilaso, Calderén, 
Gracidin, Azorin to be accounted for? Is it true that Spain, the 
country of Nebrija, Villena, Encina, El Pinciano, Cervantes, and 
Graciin, has always been disinterested in literary theory? (cf. p. 
208). What Peers presumably means is that literary theorizing had 
comparatively little effect upon writers—a very different thing. 
Statements such as these detract from the merit of the book, giving 
an entirely erroneous impression of hasty composition. 

The principal merit of Peers’ History is that it makes readable 
what is essentially a catalogue of names and an outline of literary 
currents. With a sketchier topography and a greater critical acumen 
in spotlighting Romantic landmarks it would have been a much 
better book. 

Bruce W. WARDROPPER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Montaigne. Von Huco Friepricu. Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 512. 


This is a very intelligent book. Professor Friedrich is not a 
specialist of Montaigne or of the 16th century; he knows more 
than that. His mental horizon embraces the whole of European 
intellectual history; he has the penetration and the impartial love 
which are required for the understanding of the multiple move- 
ments of that history, and which are indispensable to an analysis 
of Montaigne. He has written, as it seems to me, the first scholarly 
book on Montaigne which gives an adequate synthesis of its sub- 
ject. Readers of Montaigne know how difficult that is. 

The book begins with two introductory chapters, one being a 
general description of the Essais, the other a survey of Montaigne’s 
intellectual background (Ueberlieferung und Bildung). The third 
is on Montaigne’s deflation of the human condition (Der erniedrigte 
Mensch) ; the fourth on his acceptance of this abased condition 
(der bejahte Mensch) ; the fifth on self-analysis (Das Ich); the 
sixth on death; the seventh on Montaigne’s wisdom; the last on 
Montaigne’s literary consciousness and the form of the Fssais. 
There are a great many notes full of precious and, sometimes, not 
easily obtainable information. 

The book is far too rich to be described in a short review. I may 
try to characterize it by what seems to me its most important and 
constant motive. Montaigne deprives human life of all its tradi- 
tional prestige and dignity, and he establishes himself (and man- 
kind) obediently, easily and comfortably within this lower level of 
concrete existence. This is an excellent approach; it is true and 
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simple; still, it is elastic enough to give access to all the trends of 
Montaigne’s mind, and to protect the critic from the danger of 
substituting for any of them a traditional cliché—a common defect 
of comparative criticism, and nowhere so dangerous as with Mon- 
taigne. Mr. Friedrich’s book is overwhelmingly abundant in the 
analysis of sources, and in comparisons with other trends or works 
which are, in some way, related to some aspect of the Lssais: Plato, 
Cicero, Hellenism, Seneca, Plutarch, St. Augustin, scholastic phi- 
losophy, natural theology, fideism, Pomponazzi, Erasmus, Machia- 
velli, Bodin, Benvenuto Cellini, Cardano, the French Moralists and 
many other currents or writers are discussed, always with com- 
petence and excellent judgment; the form of the Fssais is analysed 
in its relations to the genres of autobiography, letter and dialogue. 
But all these “rapprochements” and comparisons serve to build 
up and to elucidate the uniqueness of Montaigne’s enterprise. 

All the other leading ideas of the book (e. g. the emphasis put on 
the complex character of Montaigne’s simplicity, on his old age 
philosophy, on his admittance of the fear of death, on his charm, 
ete.) unfold quite naturally from what I believe to be Mr. Fried- 
rich’s main approach. This approach also saves him almost every- 
where from the temptation to use strict and abstract terms in the 
description of Montaigne’s intellectual movements. I said “ almost.” 
Certain terms of German philosophical “ Geistesgeschichte,” rich 
and flexible as its terminology is, seem to me inadequate for Mon- 
taigne. It may be my personal taste not to like terms such as 
Sosein, der bejahte Mensch, or Heilsstrebigkeit. But other abstract 
formulas are more dangerous. After stating that the Socratic self- 
analysis, spiritualized by Christianity, had become a profane psy- 
chology even before Montaigne, Mr. Friedrich says that only with 
Montaigne “hat sie die Form einer ethisch indifferenten Betrach- 
tung des eigenen Soseins angenommen,” Ethisch indifferent (in 
other passages, Mr. F. uses wertfrei or wertindifferent) is a fixed 
term of German Ethics. Its unflexible abstractness seduces the 
critic to slide into an overstatement of Montaigne’s moral indif- 
ference. With all his perspectivism, Montaigne never was morally 
indifferent. Virtue, generosity, loyalty are not empty words with 
him. It is extremely difficult to define or even to describe what 
they mean to him; I will not attempt to do it here. But I am 
pretty sure that Mr. Friedrich will feel what I mean. Would it 
not have been better to say: “ die Form einer zur Ruhe gekommenen 
Betrachtung des eigenen Lebens ? ” 

At the beginning of the first chapter, the author says that Mon- 
taigne does not belong to the greatest. If Montaigne could read 
these words, he would smile, and agree. He did not choose to be 
great. But can we, can Mr. Friedrich agree with Montaigne on 
this point? Is it not great to be the first one, perhaps the only one 
to have taught us how to live on this real earth, without any con- 
ditions but those of life? 
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But these few reservations are of no importance. I have learned 
a great deal from this book, I have enjoyed it, and I am thankful 
to its author, as all admirers of Montaigne and all students of 
Geistesgeschichte will certainly be. The book has even made me 
wonder whether I am right to believe, as I do, that the whole of a 
personality is no longer a good starting-point for research in this 
kind of inner history. But that is a problem to deal with on another 
occasion. 

EricH AUERBACH 
Yale University 


Ronsard, L’homme et Veuvre. By R. Lesicur. Paris: Boivin, 
1950. Pp. 173. 


Remercions R. Lebégue de moins s’attarder au récit des ‘ amours 
de Ronsard que beaucoup de critiques ne le font; mais regrettons, 
pourtant, la place qu’il donne encore a la ‘ vie amoureuse’ de notre 
poéte: on se passerait volontiers de ce qu’il nous dit sur ‘la bour- 
geoise parisienne Genévre’ qui, parmi les amoureuses de Ronsard, 
est la seule, semble-t-il, qui ait ‘comblé son désir,’? Faisons aussi 
quelques réserves sur le plan du livre et sur l’arrangement des 
chapitres, en méme temps que sur la méthode qui a été employée. 
La collection a laquelle appartient ce petit livre parait imposer 
a la plupart des collaborateurs un programme semblable qui s’exprime 
par la formule ‘l’homme et l’ceuvre.’ C’est cette formule qu’on 
reléve parmi de nombreux titres de cette collection. Ce programme 
est-il uniformément heureux? Pouvant convenir a des écrivains 
romantiques, est-il utile pour des auteurs du XVI¢ siécle? Malgré 
tout ce qu’on a dit sur ‘lindividualisme’ de la Renaissance, les 
ceuvres du XVI siécle sont beaucoup plus conventionnelles qu’on 
le croit. Pour les comprendre, il faut attirer l’attention sur les 
sources, sur les courants intellectuels, sur les théories 4 la mode, sur 
les gofits qui dominent a tel moment, sur les événements historiques, 
plus que sur la personne de l’auteur. A lire les chapitres de Lebégue, 
on se rend mal compte des raisons pour lesquelles Ronsard a évolué 
et on s’explique mal les particularités de son art. Est-ce que 
Ronsard a renoncé, pour les rimes des tercets de ses sonnets, ‘ aux 
libertés que prenaient les poétes italiens’ ? Tandis que Pétrarque 
avait employé sept arrangements de rimes pour les tercets de ses 
sonnets, d’aprés Vianey (Rev. de la Ren., 1v [1903], 74-93), le 
sonnet italien finit, dans le cours du quattrocento, par ne plus 
connaitre que deux combinaisons cde cde et cde ded. C’est cette 
derniére combinaison qui fut ‘choisie a exclusion de toute autre 
par Tebaldeo’ ; et, chez les disciples de cet auteur, ‘notamment 
chez Séraphin d’Aquila et Pamphilo Sasso,’ c’est invariablement 
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Yarrangement cde ded qui fut adopté. Mais Bembo ‘reprit les 
combinaisons du maitre’ et utilisa en particulier les arrangements 
cde ede; cde ced; cde dec. Ce qui est remarquable, c’est que ‘la 
seule disposition que les pétrarquistes italiens aient jugé mauvaise, 
est celle que les Francais considérent comme seule bonne... .”’ Si 
le premier sonnet de Marot (RHL, 27 [1920], 538-547) correspond 
au schéma ccd ccd, les six sonnets qu’il a traduits de Pétrarque 
adoptent l’arrangement ccd eed. C’est l’année méme ot Catherine 
de Médicis devient reine de France, que sont publiés des sonnets de 
Saint-Gelais, de Peletier et de Maurice Scéve. Ce dernier se servit, 
alors, deux fois du schéma cde cde et, une fois, de cde ced. Peletier 
avait employé cde cde (3 fois), cde dce (3 fois), cde ded (2) et ccd 
eed (1 fois), ced ede (4) et cdc dee (2 fois). Saint-Gelais n’a jamais 
employé ccd ede. Quant 4 Vasquin Philieul, qui publia le ‘ 1% livre’ 
de Laure, en 1548, il employa une grande variété d’arrangements 
des rimes des tercets, mais, 79 fois sur 196, ccd eed. Villey (Ronsard 
[ Paris, 1914], p. 96) avait dit que les deux types ccd eed et ccd ede, 
‘remontent 4 Marot et a Saint-Gelais,’ et que leur ‘succés n’a été 
assuré que par l’autorité de Ronsard.’ Lebégue, lui, déclare que 
Ronsard ‘s’en tenait 4 usage de Marot qui . . . donnait a ses 
tercets le schéma ccd eed, et a la variante ccd ede.’ II parle aussi 
du schéma ‘ de Peletier ced ede... .’ En fait, ce qu’on peut dire, 
c’est ceci: les premiers sonnets publiés sont conformes au schéma 
ced eed et c’est ce schéma qui l’emperte sur tous les autres, en 
France, 4 partir de 1548. Si, en 1547, Peletier a employé 4 fois le 
schéma ccd ede, Philieul s’en servit vingt fois, en 1548, et Joachim 
du Bellay vingt-huit fois en 1549. Ce sont done ces deux auteurs 
qui ont fait triompher ce dernier schéma qui, pourtant, est beaucoup 
moins fréquent que ccd eed (Olmsted donne les chiffres respectifs de 
1930 et de 620 pour ces deux schémas). Ronsard n’a guére fait que 
suivre une mode qui était déja bien établie en 1552, quand il publia 
les Amours. Les conclusions de Martinon restent confirmées: 
Ronsard a beaucoup moins innové qu’on ne l’avait cru; Marot a 
inventé plus de strophes que Ronsard, et ce dernier a joué une part 
moins grande qu’on ne l’a prétendu dans le succés des formes du 
sonnet fracgais dit régulier. Un ouvrage comme celui de Lebégue 
ne prétend pas apporter de documents inconnus jusqu’ici mais il 
est fait pour donner un état des études sur Ronsard. Il importe 
done que tout soit présenté avec toute la précision possible, puisque 
ce livret sert 4 vulgariser ce que l’on sait déja et 4 donner un point 
de départ 4 des chercheurs qui voudront essayer de ‘trouver du 
nouveau,’ 


Marcet FRANCON 
Harvard University 
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The Idea of a Theater. A Study of Ten Plays. The Art of Drama 
in Changing Perspective. By Francis Fercusson. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv-+ 240. $3.75. 


The first title is ambiguous. The two others are vague. A few 
quotations may help to explain Mr. Fergusson’s meaning: “The 
analysis of the art of drama leads to the idea of a theater which 
gives it its sanction, and its actual life in its time and place ” (p. 
226). Dante’s Purgatorio can show the “ perennial idea of a theater 
of human life and action ” (p. 228). But there has been none since 
Ibsen and Chekhov (p. 223). “We do not have a theater in the 
classic sense nor do we see how we could have one. But we may 
still study the cultural landmarks” (p. 227). Accordingly he 
selects four major landmarks: (@dipus Rex, Racine’s Bérénice, 
Wagner’s Tristan, Hamlet, and discusses them at length. He then 
turns to six more recent sign-posts: Ghosts, The Cherry Orchard, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, Cocteau’s Infernal Machine, 
Obey’s Noah, and Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. He emphasizes 
the role of myth and ritual in @dipus and even in Hamlet, Racine’s 
“ reasoned purpose,” and Wagner’s “ mindless passion.” He presents 
sympathetically twentieth-century attempts at discovering and 
carrying out “ the idea of a theater,” and he attributes their failure 
to the society in which we live rather than to the dramatists them- 
selves. 

The book leaves much to be argued about. To start with Sopho- 
cles and make no mention of A°schylus; to select as representative 
of French classicism Bérénice, which, as Lanson remarked, does not 
typify Racine’s art, but represents its limits; and to assume that 
seventeenth-century society was governed by reason are certainly 
arbitrary. There are minor slips.’ Clarity is not Mr. Fergusson’s 
leading characteristic. Individuation, univocity, kinesthetic, intuit, 
and chthonic? are hard words for the unwary student. However, 
the book gives evidence of a broad knowledge of drama, especially of 
tragedy, and is often suggestive, even when it is not convincing. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


1P. 43, “ Antiochus and Bérénice . .. are in Rome for the coronation 
ceremonies”; after reading this statement one would not guess that, ac- 
cording to Racine, Antiochus had been in Rome for three years, Bérénice 
for five. “The Senate is adamant”; it is not the opposition of the Senate, 
but Titus’s own conception of his duty to the Roman people that prevents 
his marrying Bérénice. P. 52, “ Corneille and Racine had no idea what to 
make of the chorus ”; how, then, did Racine manage to compose choruses for 
Esther and Athalie? P. 66, Corneille and Racine “rightly saw that the 
whole notion of suspense . . . was a discovery of theirs ”; they would have 


been surprised to read this, for they were both familiar with the suspense 
created in @dipus Rea, even if they went no farther back than that tragedy. 
Pp. 226, 235, French accents are misapplied. 

* Pp. 38, 48, 52, 53, 88. 
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The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611. By 
BurrerwortH. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 394. 


“The major point of inquiry,” in Charles C. Butterworth’s The 
Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, is, in the author’s own 
words (p. 246), “the unfolding of the King James Bible.” A 
detailed analysis of specimen passages selected from both Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha, enables Mr. Butterworth to trace “ the 
lineage of each phrase and clause,” attention being called, by under- 
scoring, to that English translation, if any, in which the wording 
of the Authorized Version was precisely anticipated. For this 
analysis the selected passages are printed, as they appear in various 
versions, in parallel. Typographical considerations in a presentation 
of this kind—the versions exhibited in parallel being never fewer 
than seven and, in one case, nineteen—militate against clarity of 
demonstration ; and in certain passages (see pp. 256, 257, 263) the 
unavoidable spacing of the Scriptural lines and the consequent 
fragmentation of the underscoring make the intended demonstration 
doubtful. In the main, however, the “ unfolding ” of the Jacobean 
text is adequately illuminated, and the special indebtedness of the 
Authorized Version to Tyndale is fully established. 

Preceding this comparative textual analysis—the raison d’étre 
of his book—Mr. Butterworth gives an account of English Biblical 
versions from Wycliffe’s in the fourteenth century to that of the 
College at Douay and Rheims published during the reign of James I. 
This survey of the English versions, useful in itself, acquires a 
special value through inclusion of little-known particulars of the 
participation of Tyndale’s unscrupulous and contentious contempo- 
rary, George Joye, in the development of the vernacular Scriptures. 

This study, painstaking though it be, shares with many another 
book about the Bible a characteristic vagueness of reference and 
insufficiency of background. One could wish, for example, that Mr. 
Butterworth had specified for the non-specialist the “ several authori- 
ties” (p. 115) by whom Tyndale’s authorship of the Former 
Prophets in English translation had been “demonstrated.” The 
average reader ought surely to be informed that the letter from 
Grafton to Cromwell, printed at page 112, is listed in Gairdner’s 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (Vol. 12, pt. 2, App. p. 489, item 
35), and is quoted either from the British Museum manuscript 
Cotton Cleopatra E V (f. 325), or from Pollard’s Records of the 
English Bible, where it is conveniently available at page 219. 
Authority might well have been given for the statement (p. 110) 
that Tyndale’s New Testament, dated 1536, “is ascribed to the 
press of Thomas Godfrey.” That “other editions ” of this work of 
Tyndale’s “ were published in quarto and in octavo” will hardly 
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commend itself as sufficiently specific to the bibliographically curious 
reader who learns from Darlow and Moule that no less than three 
variant issues of this New Testament appeared in quarto in 1536, 
and, in the same year, three (perhaps four) variant issues in octavo. 
Vagueness or inadequacy of reference, though regrettable, is less 
disturbing than phraseology which, if not carelessness, occasionally 
reveals “ some hidden want.” Consider, for example, the implications 
of “the Greek version of the Septuagint ” (p. 281), or of “JAH, 
the mystical title of Jehovah” (p. 154). 

Mr. Butterworth’s study, though vulnerable as indicated, is 
on the whole a competent treatment of intricate and refractory 
material. Designed, it appears, for students of English literature 
rather than for Biblical specialists, this book should prove both 
illuminating and useful to those—of whom there are not a few— 
who presume, without a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, to offer 


courses in the Bible as Literature. 
STANLEY Rypins 


Brooklyn College 


Principles of Bibliographical Description. By FrEDsON Bowers, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 506. 
$10.00. 


The bulk of Mr. Bowers’s large octavo may be indicated by its 
pagination. It comprises preliminary matter, [i]—[xviii]; text, 
[1]—[454]; appendixes, [455]—[500]; index, [501—506]. This 
form of statement is innocent of any satirical intention. The 
Princeton University Press, which must be congratulated on giving 
Mr. Bowers magnificent service, has followed time-honoured con- 
ventions, and it so happens that not one of the pages I have specified 
bears a page-number. This fact justifies my brackets. 

This formidable treatise is concerned strictly with what its author 
aptly defines as descriptive bibliography. I have myself hesitated 
between descriptive and physical as differentiating terms. A great 
deal of heat has been generated in discussion of what “ bibliography ” 
means or might mean; but I think this has been for the most part 
needless logomachy. Many words have more meanings than one, 
and little confusion results from the use of this word to mean two 
things; either (1) a description of the physical constitution of a 
book, or (2) a list of books compiled with regard to their content 
and significance. If Mr. Bowers had chosen to collect his authorities 
and had labelled the collection “ Bibliography,” we should have 
known what he meant. 

Mr. Bowers proclaims himself a disciple of Sir Walter Greg. 
He acknowledges his “ paramount indebtedness” to Dr. Greg’s 
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“ searching criticism of a large part of the manuscript,” “ patiently 
supplemented ” by correspondence, The book is dedicated to “ the 
greatest bibliographer of our times ”—a description to which few 
will demur. Now the characteristic of Dr. Greg’s method is the 
search for a system of symbols that will cover the whole field of 
bibliography and will tell the whole story in a comprehensive 
formula needing no annotation or explanation. It may be a question 
whether symbolism on such a scale is really apt for its purpose. 
Many years ago the author of a pioneer work on bridge declared 
that the noble game of whist had been “ killed” by the invention 
of the American lead. I wonder if it has been suggested that bridge, 
auction bridge, and contract bridge have been in their turn made 
unnecessarily or excessively difficult by American ingenuity and 
American rigour. This tentative and diffident speculation may 
imply a parable. The usefulness of bibliographical description 
depends, I think, on its being readily intelligible to a large number 
of students of books. I was for some years in the habit of giving 
a course of eight lectures on bibliography to post-graduate students. 
The candidates were examined at the end of the course, and very 
few of them failed to get a good mark. They had grasped the 
significance of A and [A], A, and A‘ and A, and [A;] and so on. 
Further refinements might, I think, have led them to doubt whether 
the science was worth acquiring. 

One example will do as well as many te indicate my doubts. 
In his discussion of machining error (p. 74) Mr. Bowers is so good 
as to commend a small observation of my own (footnote 21). I 
am glad that my diagnosis is confirmed. But I would add that the 
symbolism is not mine and that I deprecate its elaboration. Here 
I ought to confess that my preoccupation with eighteenth-century 
books perhaps vitiates my judgement. In the books with which I 
am most familiar one is not often perplexed by such eccentricities 
as unsigned or incompletely signed preliminary gatherings, inter- 
calated leaves and the like, which are much more frequent in earlier 
books ; the 1623 folio is the most notorious example. I, and others 
of like interests, have been content to treat any such eccentricities 
discursively, by way of annotation, and without symbolism. That 
Dr. Greg and Mr. Bowers think differently, with their experience in 
the earlier field, is clearly ponderable. 

These hesitant remarks make, of course, no attempt to do justice 
to the immense erudition and remorseless logic of an impressive 
book. But they indicate a misgiving about what I believe many 
must feel. They will recall, perhaps, Crusoe’s first attempt at 
enclosing his goats, which he abandoned when he realized that, if 
— ever finish it, its size must prevent his ever catching a 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Le Comique de Courteline. Par Marcuerite L. RicHarps. Mon- 
treal: New York University, 1950. Pp. 371. Apparently written 
as a dissertation, this book contains an elaborate analysis of Courte- 
line’s comic devices as found in his plays and other writings. The 
author follows in the main Bergson’s divisions—comique de formes, 
de gestes, de mots, de situations, d’idées, de caractére—and sub- 
divisions, but she differs with him at times, as, for instance, when 
he insists that “un personnage sympathique ne peut pas étre 
comique.” Mrs. Richards shows marked appreciation of Courte- 
line and quotes from his work many amusing passages, such, for 
example, as the account (p. 129) of the pénitences assigned by the 
fair-minded abbé Bourry. She is even able to laugh at herself, for 
she devotes p. 299 to a quotation from Penjon, “ S’il est une chose 
au monde dont on se soucie peu, c’est de savoir en riant pourquoi 
on rit.” 

She gives little about Courteline’s life, but enough to show how 
he came to know the ridiculous elements in the routine of soldiers 
and office-holders. Though he concerns himself with only a small 
portion of society, she holds that he employs all the methods of 
expressing the comic spirit. She should not claim, however (p. 
177), as evidence of his originality his composing an addition to a 
“ chef-d’ceuvre classique,” for, long before he wrote la Conversion 
d Alceste, Fabre d’Eglantine had brought out le Philinte de Moliére. 
Her list of classical u.tusions in Courteline’s text (p. 182) must be 
far from complete as there are certainly two in verses she subse- 
quently quotes, one to Andromaque on p. 242, one to Voltaire’s 
(Hdipe on p. 208. Her method leads to a good many repetitions, 
which a more extensive use of cross-references would have avoided. 
These are minor details. The book will be appreciated by all who 
enjoy Courteline and should introduce others to this delightful 


author. 
H. C. LANCASTER 


The English Diodatis. By Donatp Dortan. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xvii + 365. $5.00. This carefully 
annotated study—the footnotes occupy almost as much space as 
the text—is itself an annotation to the biography of Milton. Pro- 
fessor Dorian begins with the continental origins of this Lucchese 
family and traces them, after the grandfather’s conversion to Cal- 
vinism, as they establish themselves in various regions more hos- 
pitable to protestants. Several chapters are devoted to Charles’ 
father, Theodore, a successful and learned physician. Several more 
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chapters are given to Charles, and, in the final chapter, the family 
is traced to the end of the Seventeenth Century. Since not too 
many facts are available, Professor Dorian has to make frequent 
use of the familiar phrases: “ As far as we know,” “it is probable 
that,” “if so he would,” etc. He also stretches out his flour with 
accounts of medical training, school and university practices, and 
current events—all interesting and helpful. 
D.C. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LE GENRE DE “LA NOUVELLE-ORLEANS ” (William S. Woods, MLN, Lxv1, 
259). Je m’étonne de ce que l’auteur de notre article n’ait pas tenté de 
résoudre lui-méme le probléme grammatical qu’il pose: pourquoi dés la 
fondation de La Nouvelle-Orléans aux alentours de 1717 le nom de la ville 
est-elle du genre féminin et pourquoi au contraire l’abbé Prévost dans 
Manon Lescaut emploie-t-il la forme masculine: le Nouvel-Orléans? D’abord, 
la régle de la “masculinité” des noms de villes n’est pas aussi absolue 
que le disent nos grammaires. Brunot, grammairien libéral s’il en fut, 
écrit dans La pensée et la langue, p. 87: “ Pour les noms de villes, l’influ- 
ence du féminin ville se fait sentir. Cependant on emploie le plus souvent le 
masculin.” Sandfeld, Syntaxve du fr. contemporain, p. 404 atteste toute 
Rome & cété de tout Rome, plus général, dans Zola; et aussi une phrase 
de Zola comme c’était au fond pour lui qu’on nettoyait Rome, qu’on la 
rebitissait (& cété du pronom il se rapportant 4 Rome dans une autre phrase 
du méme auteur). Sfirement en ancien francais les noms de ville de forme 
féminine étaient féminins: Babiloine la grand, Villeneuve-la-Guiard, cf. mon 
article “ El sintagma ‘ Valencia la bella’” dans RFH vu, 139. En ce qui 
concerne plus particuliérement les noms de villes américaines en frangais 
moderne, la Nouvelle-Orléans n’est pas du tout isolé: New York, a l’origine 
la capitale de la colonie hollandaise Nieuw Nederland (la Nouvelle-Hollande), 
s’appelait au XVIIe siécle en hollandais Nieww Amsterdam, en frangais 
Nouvelle-Amsterdam (v. Sachs-Villatte, s.v. nouveau). Dans le Diction- 
naire du commerce de Savarin (1765), v, p. 1530, nous lisons que les 
Anglais qui 's’emparérent en 1664 de la colonie hollandaise, la nomment la 
Nouvelle-Yorck, “nom qu’ils ont aussi donné & la Nouvelle Amsterdam, 
dont ils ont continué de faire la Capitale du Pays. . . . La Nouvelle-Yorck 
n’est connue sous ce nom, que depuis l’année 1664.” “Cette province est 
entre la Nouvelle-Angleterre & l’Est, la Mer du Nord & la Nouvelle-Jersey 
au Sud... .” Il est vrai que la “ province ” New Jersey est aussi appelée & 
la méme page Nouveau Jersey. A la p. 1538 on nous explique la fondation 
de la Nouvelle-Angleterre: “ Comme ce fut & Plymouth que se fit l’embarque- 
ment pour cette nouvelle Colonie, ces premiers Habitans, pour conserver 
la mémoire de leur ancienne Patrie, donnérent le nom de nouvelle Plymouth 
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& Vendroit ot ils fixérent leur demeure.” Si I’on peut supposer que la 
Nouvelle-Yorck et la Nouvelle-Jersey se rapportaient a Vorigine aux pro- 
vinces, non aux villes situées dans ces provinces (cf. la Nouvelle-Hollande 
ete.), le nom Nouvelle Plymouth se rapporte indubitablement a une ville. 
Ainsi la Nouvelle-Orléans a au moins deux analogies: la Nouvelle-Amster- 
dam, la Nouvelle-Plymouth. Je trouve encore dans le Larousse illustré du 
XXe siecle un Nouvelle-Anvers, nom d’une localité du Congo belge. Ce 
sera donc bien le mot générique ville qui, dans l’Ame populaire, a influencé 
le genre de tous ces noms. 

On remarquera que dans Nouvelle-Amsterdam (-Anvers, -Orléans) le nom 
propre commence par une voyelle. Or on sait que les noms 4 initiale 
vocalique en fr. moderne sont particuliérement instables quant au genre, du 
fait de l’influence troublante de la liaison nécessaire au masculin: Mlle 
Marguerite Durand dans son traité “Le genre grammatical en francais 
parlé” (Paris, 1936), p. 243, nous parle de l’incertitude qui régne dans le 
genre des mots commengant par une voyelle, aussi bien de nos jours qu’a 
travers l’histoire de notre langue [exemples du XVIe siécle].... “ Dans la 
source de renseignements que constituent les Partages des Biens Communaux 
sur le langage populaire dans les derniéres années du XVIIIe siécle, nous 
relevons .. . les confusions de genre suivantes pour les mots 4 initiale 
vocalique: ... un abitation, ... cette arrété,... une azile.... J'ai 
pu surprendre les exemples suivants: la prochaine épisode ... un image 

. et surtout l’exemple suivant qui montre une divergence de genre dans 
le cours d’une méme phrase: vous savez bien, la nouvelle étang, le grand 
étang . . . (cultivateur de la région de Montereau).” Si nous pouvons donc, 
avec Mile Durand, admettre l'état actuel valable pour le XVIIIe siécle (et 
méme antérieurement), la Nouvelle-Orléans est aussi bien possible en 1717 
que l’est la nouvelle étang en 1936: un nouvel étang, un Nouvel-Orléans 
(avec la forme masculine nouvel relativement isolée dans le systéme flexion- 
nel du nom en fr. moderne) peuvent étre interprétés par le peuple comme 
nouvelle étang, Nouvelle-Orléans. 

Quoiqu’il en soit—que le féminin de ce dernier nom soit sous l’influence de 
ville ou de l’instabilité des noms a initiale vocalique—la forme le Nouvel- 
Orléans qu’emploie l’abbé Prévost refléte une réaction, contre la tendence 
populaire qui prévaut dans la Nouvelle-Orléans, du sentiment de la langue 


des hommes cultivés, des puristes.* 
LEO SPITZER 


1Cf. aussi l’article de M. B. Hasselrot, Studia neophilologica XVI 
(1943-4), sur “ Le genre des noms de villes en frangais,” d’aprés lequel le 
genre féminin faillit étre adopté vers 1600, tandis que vers 1700 c’était 
plutét le masculin qui était préféré: l’abbé Prévost refléterait done cette 


derniére tendance. 
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Mauron, Charles.—Introd. 4 la psychana- 
lyse de Mallarmé. Neuchétel: la Bacon- 
niére, 1950. 250 pp. 

Moliére.— Don Juan, éd. R. Jouanny. 
Paris: Hatier, 1950. 96pp. Fr. 40. 
Femmes savantes, éd. R. Jouanny. 
Ibid., 1950. 120pp. Fr. 34. 
Misanthrope, éd. Jouanny et Chap- 
pon. Ibid., 1950. 96 pp. Fr. 34. 

Racine.—Britannicus, éd. M. Maysonnave. 
Paris: Hatier, 1950. 96 pp. Fr. 34. 
Plaideurs, éd. M. Maysonnave et A. 
Roux. Ibid., 1950. 96 pp. Fr. 34. 

Robert Busquet, L.—Farces du Moyen-age. 
Paris: Lanore, 1950. 160 pp. Fr. 150. 

St.-Louis, Carlos et M. A. Lubin.—Pano- 
rama de la poésie haitienne. Port-au 
Prince. Eds. Deschamps, 1950. 635 pp. 

Salamandré, Raffaele—Saggi di critica 
francese. I] pessimismo fllosofico di Baude- 
laire, ete. Vibo Valentia, 1950. 35pp. L. 
150. 

Siegfried, André.—La Fontaine, Machiavel 
francais. Paris: Fragarnee, 1950. 143 pp. 
Fr. 1100. 

Sonet, Jean—Le Roman de Barlaam ¢t 
Josaphat. I, Recherches sur la tradition 
manuserite, lat. et fr. II, La Version 
anonyme fr. Paris: Vrin, 1949-90. 315 + 
410 pp. 

Thoraval, Jean. —L’Art de Maupassant 
d’aprés ses variantes. Paris: Impr. na 
tionale, 1950. 168 pp. 

Vercors.—Le silence de la mer, ed. H. 
Peyre and M. Peyre. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1951. 96 pp. $1.35. 

Voltaire—Choix de contes, ed. F. C. 
Green. Cambridge [and N.Y.]: Cambridge 
U. Press, 1951. xxxii + 247 pp. $2.00. 

ITALIAN 

Alighieri, Dante.—Vita nova, éd. 
Maury. Paris: Médecins bibliophiles, 1900. 
xviii + 197 pp. 
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Ariosto.—Orlando Furioso, ed. Elio Vit- 
torini. 3 v. Turin: Einaudi, 1950. xviii 
+546 + 561 + 598 pp. 

Biondolillo, Fr.—Le rime di Dante. Rome: 
Ateneo, 1950. 199 pp. 

Boccaccio. — Il Decamerone, ed. Fubini, 
Galletti, Alicata. 2 v . Milan: Cop. libro 
1950. 266 pp. L. 200. 

Buonocore, Onofrio.—Ischia nel pensiero 
dei poeti. Naples: Rispoli, 1950. 133 pp. 
500. 

Caiazzo, Domenico.—Ugo Foscolo. Vol. 1. 
Rome: Ulpiano, 1950. 209 pp. L. 1000. 

Ceriello, G. R.—I rimatori del Dolce stil 
novo. Milan: Rizzoli, 1950. 302 pp. L. 150. 

Cocco, Mario.—Alessandro Poerio poeta e 
patriota del Risorgimento. Frosinone: Ar- 
cese, 1950. 195 pp. L. 1000. 

Corbani, Antonio.—Tutto Leopardi. Bo- 
logna: Steb, 1950. 67 pp. L. 230. 

Cordaro, Enzo.— Un _ letterato imolese 
(Camillo Zampieri). Faenza: Lega, 1950. 
131 pp. 

Croce, B—Letture di poeti e riflessioni 
sulla teoria e la critica della poesia. Bari: 
Laterza, 1950. vi + 338 pp. 

Del Negro Sillato, Carmela. — Armando 
Perotti poeta e scrittore di Puglia. Tra- 
pani: Ed. Radio, 1950. 61 pp. 

Luca, Mario. — La “forma assonan- 
tica 0 “etimologia popolare ” nel “ napole- 
~wed Naples: Ist. della stampa, 1950. 
«pp. 

Ettore.—Poeti napoletani dal 
ad oggi. Naples: C 50. 
Lhe. aples: Conte, 1950. 461 pp. 

Falqui, Enrico.—Fra racconti e romanzi 
del Novecento. Florence: G. D’Anna, 1950. 
286 pp. L. 1000. 

Antonio, — Letteratura e vita 
ale. urin: Einaudi, 1950. 

400 pp. L. 800, 

— Curzio, Guglielmo.—Ottocento minore. 

© pretesti. Palermo: Palumbo, 

135 pp. L. 800. 

Problemi esperienze di 

raria, Siena: i 
aoe. a Maia, 1950 
L.—Lettere inedite di Ilde- 

leri. Lucca Lippi, 1950. 31 pp. 

Giuseppe.—Pirandello novelliere 

1950. realismo. Lucca: Ed. Lucentia, 

ma, Francesca. — Carlo de’ Dottori 

D'Amico, 1950. 23 pp. 

Mario-—Tommaseo. Brescia: Ed. 
» 1990. 155 pp. L. 170. 


Scuderi, Ermano.—Verga. Catania: Ed. 
Camene, 1950. 189 pp. L. 650. 

Trissino, Giangiorgio. — Sofonisba, ed. 
Attilio Scarpa. Vicenza: Tip. Vicentina, 
1950. 77 pp. 

Williamson, Edward.— Bernardo Tasso. 
Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 1951. x+ 
164 pp. 

SPANISH 


Aguirre, Mirta—Un hombre a través de 
su obra: Cervantes. La Habana: Lyceum, 
1948. 148 pp. 

Alvarez Puebla de Chaves.—Problemas de 
fonética experimental. Buenos Aires: 
Lopez, 1948. 138 pp. 

Balari y Jovany, José. — Diccionario 
balari, fase. I-vi: A-G. Barcelona: Fac. 
de Fil. y Letras, 1948. 

Barrios Mora, J. R—Compendio histérico 
de la lit. venezolana. Caracas: La Nacion, 
1948. 320 pp. 

Beltran, Pedro.—Ramillete de flores de la 
retama, ed. Gonzilez Palencia. Madrid: 
C.S.1.C., 1948. 270 pp. 

Brent, Albert.—Leopoldo Alas and La 
Regenta. Columbia, Mo.: U. of Mo., 1951. 
135 pp. (U. of Mo. Studies, xxiv, no. 2.) 

Calderén.— Teatro, ed. José Bergamin. 
Buenos Aires: Jackson, 1948. xxxi + 387 
Ppp- 

Castro Anaya, P. de.—Auroras de Diana, 
ed. L. Gonzilez Simon. Madrid: C. 8.1. C., 
1948. 367 pp. 

Cervantes.—Don Quijote, ed. F. de Onis. 
2 v. Buenos Aires: Jackson, 1948. 

Don Quijote, ed. F. Rodriguez Marin. 
Madrid: Eds. Atlas, 1948. 

Viaje del Parnaso, ed. Agustin del 
Campo. Madrid: Eds. Castilla, 1948. 275 
Coen Anitia, Arrigo—El lenguaje que 
usted habla. Filologia efimera. Mexico: 
Ed. Vértice, 1948. 404 pp. 

Cotarelo Valledor, A.—Padr6n literario 
de Cervantes seguido de una némina de los 
personajes histéricos mencionados en sus 
obras. Madrid: Inst. de Espafia, 1948. 
xv + 587 pp. 

Dario, Rubén.—Antologfa poética, ed. A. 
Torres Rioseco. Guatemala: Gobierno de 
Guatemala, 1948. xxxviii + 294 pp. 

Diaz-Plaja, G.— Federico Garcia Lorca. 
Buenos Aires: Kraft, 1948. 

Diego, Gerardo.—Una estrofa de Lope. 
Madrid: Real Acad. Esp., 1948. 56 pp. 

Dominguez, Rafael.—Diccionario general 
de gentilicios. Tabasco: 1948. 449 pp. 
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Ferreira de Vasconcellos, Jorge.—Comedia Machado, E. P. e J. P. (eds.).—Cancioneiro 
Eufrosina, Texto de 1555 con las variantes | da Biblioteca Nacional. Lisbon: Revista de 
de 1561 y 1566, ed. Eugenio Asensio. T. 1. | Portugal, 1948. 


Madrid: C. 8. 1. C., 1951. xciii + 402 pp. Mar Talegre.—Sentidos fundamentais do 
Gabriel, José.—Gramiitica viva (1* parte). | romance portugués. Oporto: Lopes, 1948, 
Lima: Lumen, 1948. 199 pp. 86 pp. 


Garcia Elorrio, A.—Grandeza moral de Osério, J. de C.— O Alemmar na lit. por- 
Cervantes: Las fugas de Argel. Buenos | tuguesa. Lisbon: Gama, 1948. 
Aires: Talls. Grafs. San Pablo S. R. L., Pinheiro, Eduardo.—Dicionirio de lingua 
1948. 81 pp. portuguesa. Oporto: Livr. Figueirinhas, 

Garcia Marti, Victoriano.—El Ateneo de | 1948. viii + 1438 pp. 

Madrid (1835-1935). Madrid: Dossat, Putnam, Samuel.— Marvelous Journey: 
1948. 317 pp. Four Centuries of Brazilian Lit. New 

Garro, J. E.—A través de las novelas de | York: Knopf, 1948. xii + 269 pp. $4.00. 
Jorge Ieaza. Quito: Cultura Ecuatoriana, 

1948. 43 pp. RUSSIAN 

McCurdy, R. R.—A History and Bibliog. Harkins, Wm. E.—The Russian Folk Epos 
of Spanish-Lang. Newspapers and Magazines | in Czech Literature, 1800-1900. New York: 
in La., 1808-1949. Albuquerque: U. of N. King’s Crown Press, 1951. x + 282 pp. 
Mex., 1951. 43 pp. $3.75. 

Rogers, Paul and Augusto Centeno.—Pat- Kany, Charles E.—Spoken Russian for 
terns of Spanish Conversation. Boston: | Students and Travelers. Boston: Heath, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951. viii + 120 pp. | 1951, xvi + 256 pp. $1.88. 
$1.20. Matthews, W. K.—Languages of the U. 8. 

Sacks, N. P.—Spanish for Beginners. | §, R, Cambridge [and N. Y.]: Cambridge 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1951. xiv | U, Press, 1951. xii +179 pp. $3.50. 


+ 256 pp. $3.00. Murra, J. V., R. M. Hankin, Fred Holling 
(trs.).—The Soviet Linguistic Controversy. 
PORTUGUESE New York: King’s Crown Press, 19. 


98 pp. $2.00. 

Azenedo, F. F. dos Santos.—Dicionirio Struve, Gleb.—Soviet Russian Lit., 1917- 
analogico da lingua portuguésa. Sdo Paulo: | 50. Norman: U. of Okla. Press, 195l. 
Companhia Edit. Nac., 1950. xxv + 685 pp. | xvii + 414 pp. $5.00. 


Braga, L. de A—Dom Joiio Valera e as Vasmer, Max. — Russisches etymolo- 
letras portuguesas do seu tempo. Coimbra: gisches Worterbuch. 3. Lieferung. Heidel 
1948. 24 pp. berg: Winter, 1951. Pp. 145-224. DM. 6.40. 

Campos, Agostinho de.—Futuro da Ifngua 
Brasil. Rio de GENERAL 
Dois Mundos, 1948. 166 pp. Blanken, Gerard.—Les Grecs de Cargts? 

Carreiro, J. B—Antero de Quental. 2 v. (Corse). Recherches sur leur langue et 
Lisbon: Ponta-Delgada, 1948. sur leur histoire. T.1. Partie linguistiqu’ 


Cidade, Hernéni.— A. Lit. autonomista | Leyden: Sijthoff, 1951. xx + 322 pp. * 
sob os Filipes. Lisbon: Sa da Costa, 1948. | 17.50. h 
204 pp. * Cassirer, Ernst—The Philosophy of the 

D’Elia, M. A.—La lit. del Brasil m: El | Enlightenment, tr. F. C. A. Koelln an Sous 
sentido de la tierra en la narrativa. Buenos | Pettegrove. Princeton: Princeton U. s, 
Aires: Univ. de Buenos Aires, 1948. 85 pp- 1951. xiv + 366 pp. $6.00. ‘ 

Drenkpol, Padberg. — Paracer sobre o Deringer, David.—The Alphabet, a ny 
acordo ortogrifico interacadémico da lingua | the History of Mankind. Second sabeart 
portuguesa. Rio de Janeiro: Acad. Brasi- | vised ed. New York: Philosophical : 
leira de Filologia, 1948. 19 pp. (1951). 607 pp. $12.00. Friesd 


Duarte, Mério.—E¢a de Queirés, cénsul, ao ‘Duckett, Eleanor Shipley Work. 
servicio da patria eda humanidade. Oporto: | of Charlemagne. His W orld and 331 oP 
Lelo e Irmao, 1948. 66 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1951. xii + 

Lima, A. A—Primeiros estudos. Contrib. | $5.00. atudy of 


a hist. do modermismo literario. 1 (1919- Webster, K. G. T.—Guinevere, The Turtle 
20). Rio de Janeiro: Livr. Agir Editora, | her abductions. Milton, er 
1948. 360 pp. Press, 1951. viii +172 pp. $1.50. 
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‘The Queen’s Invalid 


A BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL SCARRON 


Naomi Forsythe Phelps 


The author’s keen sense of history and sharp eye for significant 
detail are put to good account in this first full-length English 
biography of Paul Scarron—a rare and captivating personality 
whose histrionics served to hide rather than to reveal the signifi- 
cance of his contribution to French classical literature. $4.00 { 


ORDER FROM 


The Johns Hopkins Press + Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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GOETHE’S FAUST AS. A 
RENAISSANCE MAN 


By HAROLD JANTZ. A new approach is used to show that 
Goethe intended to present Faust objectively as a man of the 
Renaissance, not as a revelation of himself and the 18th and 
_ 19th centuries. The analysis in Renaissance terms solves a 
number of vexatious problems in Faust criticism. $3.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


1660-1800. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN STUDIES 


Compiled for the Philological Quarterly. A gathering of the 
annual bibliographies published in the Philological Quarterly 
since 1926. Issued in two substantial volumes, with a consoli- 
dated index in Volume 2. “ The most valuable tool for all of 
us that has appeared in a long time.”—Johnsonian News Letter. 


VOL. 1: STUDIES PUBLISHED 1926-1938. Now ready, $5.00. 
VOL. 2: STUDIES PUBLISHED 1939-1950, and Index. In preparation. 


ENGLISH POETIC THEORY, 
1825-1865 


By ALBA H. WARREN, JR. The critical documents of New- 
man, Keble, Mill, Carlyle, Hunt, Browning, Dallas, Arnold, and 
Ruskin are closely analyzed in a study of the character of poetic 
theory in the mid-nineteenth century. Some of the implications 
of Early Victorian criticism for the modern reader are suggested. 
“A refreshing study.”—Thought. “A valuable book, much 
needed by students of poetics and literary criticism.” —Books 
Abroad. 


No. 29, Princeton Studies in English. $3.00 
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SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Translated by HENRY ALEXANDER and LLEWELLYN 
JONES. A third series of modern plays published in English 
translation for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. Included 
in this volume are three Swedish plays: The Swedenhielms by 
Hjalmar Bergman; Let Man Live by Par Lagerkvist; and The 
Condemned Man by Stig Dagerman. $3.00 


SWIFT'S SATIRE ON LEARNING 
IN “A TALE OF A TUB” 


By MIRIAM KOSH STARKMAN. Although A Tale was 
written primarily to satirize religion, this book proves that an 
understanding of the subordinate satire on learning does much 
to illuminate one of the most difficult of Swift’s works, and to 
revive the enormous vitality of its invective against pedantry. 
“We have unqualified admiration for the way in which she 
has illuminated the background of one of the most puzzling 
and fascinating books ever written. A ‘must’ for every student 
of Swift.”—Johnsonian News Letter. $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPENSER 


By WALTER B. C. WATKINS. In eight closely interwoven 
essays the two great poetic traditions are newly illumined, each 
by the other. “Specialists in Elizabethan literature will find 
the entire book stimulating and suggestive.” —College English. 
Written with great distinction of style, subtlety of penetra- 
tion, and sensitiveness to poetic values. . . . Each of the essays 
may be read with pleasure and profit quite independently of 
the rest, but taken together they are fused into a coherent 
whole by devices that are as much poetical as critical.” —New 
York Herald Tribune. $5.00 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY InN THE TIME OF 
LOUIS XV AND VOLTAIRE, 1715-1774 


By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


A sequel to the author’s nine volume the internal causes leading to the 
History of French Dramatic Litera- substitution of romantic for classic 
ture in the 17th Century, and Sun- tragedy, the extent to which Voltaire 
set, A History of Parisian Dramain and others employed tragedy as a 
the Last Years of Louis XIV, 1701- vehicle for political and religious 
1715, this study seeks to show how propaganda, the author also dis- 
the work of Corneille and Racine cusses the actors and actresses of the 
was carried on or modified by their Comédie Francaise, their theatre, 
successors, Voltaire, La Motte, Piron, their methods, their finances, and 
de Belloy, Lemierre, etc. such striking figures as Michel Baron, 


Reviewing the influence of Shake- Adrienne Le Couvreur, Dumesnil, 
speare and other English dramatists, Clairon and Le Kain. 


IN TWO VOLUMES — $10.00 


The Johns Hopkins Press 


The HISTRIONIC J 5 
MR. POE 


BY 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


$4.00 


“. . . of all the Poe books ever done in English . . . it 
seems to me to be the best, and by long odds. It is well in- 
formed, it is shrewd and convincing in its judgments, and it 
is beautifully written.” 


H. L. MENCKEN 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 
| 
f 


Miguel de Unamuno’s - - - - - - 


The 


transtateo sy- Eleanor L. Turnbull 


THE same skill which Miss Turnbull has so ably 
demonstrated in her translations of Salinas’ Lost Angel and Truth of 
Two, in the shorter poems of Lorca, Alberti, Guillén, and others, is 
superbly illustrated in this translation of Miguel de Unamuno’s El 


Cristo de Veldézquez, the major poetical work of Spain’s greatest literary 


figure since the turn of the century. The mystical serenity and deep 
religious tone of the poem is beautifully captured by Miss Turnbull. 
Without endangering poetic quality she has succeeded in the trans- 
lator’s most difficult task: retaining not only the sense of the original 
but also its form and movement. 


Although all of Unamuno’s work — novels, plays, essays, 
poems — is steeped in religion, The Christ of Velazquez pours forth 
his most personal belief in the Supreme Being. All the beauty of 
Spanish Christianity — its longing, its sorrow, its intimate expression 
of faith — is vividly portrayed in Miss Turnbull's delicate and exquisite 
translation. Through her efforts, one more of Unamuno’s distinguished 
works (the first of his poetry) is made available to English readers, join- 
ing the growing list of his writings already published in this country. 


Miss Turnbull, whose previous translations from the 


Spanish have so delighted her many admirers, has brilliantly succeeded _ 


in recreating the nuances and shadinys of Unamuno’s most beautiful 
poem. $2.50. 


ORDER FROM 


The Johns Hopkins Press - Baltimore 18, Md. 
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FIVE GRADED ITALIAN READERS 


already published separately as: 


1. Amici di scuola 

2. Raccontini 

3. Giulietta e Romeo e altre Novelle 

4. I miei riccordi (di Massimo D’Azeglio) 
5. Il Ventaglio (di Goldoni) 


NOW AVAILABLE IN ONE VOLUME titled 


LETTURE VARIE 
written or edited by 
CIOFFARI and VAN HORNE 
Short, interesting units, scientifically graded. They provide begin- 
ners with a useful basic vocabulary, and train them to read Italian 


directly and independently at an early stage. (Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


New 1951 Edition 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Travis 
Tennessee, Utah, Nevada } 
Cour Moyen de Examinations for teachers of 
urs Moyen de cais— -« 2.50 
This series is widely used, not only in the Spanish in the Chicago Public 
Bngland. Each book comtaing ample reading High Schools will be held De- 


grammar. Phonograph records with models 
of the vowel sounds, consonants, and cor- 
rect pronunciation of the French, including s 
rendition in French of some of the pron He 


Closing date for filing formal 


and the poems, are available. appli forms ond 

THE ECCLESIA LATIN READER— 

Gites of $1.20 credentials is Decembe: 6, 1951. 

GREEK VERB BLANK—Vaughn 

A convenient time-saving device for master- r i 

ing the difficult Greek verbs. For information apply to 
TRANSLATIONS 

JERS 

texts oF all publishers if they are avai BOARD OF 

Write for free catalog MN. 228 N. LaSalle Street 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. Chicago 1, Illinois 
67 Irving Place New York 8, N. Y. 
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